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RENT AND RENTAL VALUE 
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EARTHQUAKE 

RIOT AND COMMOTION 
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USE AND OCCUPANCY 
“ALL RISKS” FORMS 


SPECIALTY LINE INSURANCE 


oo unexpected happened—and 
what had been a profitable busi- 
ness yesterday, is now merely a heap 
of ruins—without insurance protec- 
tion. 


It is impossible to prevent these 
unexpected disasters, but property 
owners can so completely protect 
their property with insurance that 


the “unexpected” will have no ter- 
rors for them. 


Credit men who are carefully 
guarding their own interests will 
seek information from their agents 
regarding the lines of insurance that 


they need to make their insurance 
complete! 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘How Valuable is an 
Organization? 


ee and owners of various types of mercan- 
tile establishments are often seen to point with pride to 
the physical evidence of their success. It may be a monstrous 
new factory or a most complete and up-to-date store of large 
dimensions. 


Back of it all, however, is an organization of man power and 
brains that has made this monument to success a reality. 


If tomorrow Fate should decree the building to be destroyed 
by Fire, doubtless the Fire Insurance in effect would repay the 
material loss. But what of the personnel? To maintain the 
organization certain employees would have to be retained. This 
is where Use and Occupancy Insurance asserts its powers of pro- 
tection. It provides for the carrying on of such fixed items of 
overhead as salaries, taxes and interest until production can be 
resumed. 


Investigate and see how essential Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance is to the safe and profitable conduct of your business. 


Then insure with a policy in The Home of New York which 
provien the protection of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 


nsurance Company. 
COMPANY RK 


CASH CAPITAL $18,000,000 
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TO DOUBLE YOUR EFFICIE NCY— 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


TO GET THAT BETTER JOB— 


MAKE YOUR 1926 SLOGAN 


SYSTEMATIC CREDIT TRAINING 








rogr for the man or woman in business is marked 
P _ by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they 
depend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide, 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them. and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


: is a Department of the National Association 
The Institute of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class-room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number: of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the classroom courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 

Those who are not able to attend classroom courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 

rses ow offered by the National 
Correspondence Cou Institute of Credit are two: 
Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 

In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 
Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced. as soon as they: are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

















Dr. FRANK A. FALL, 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Dept. 1, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired) 


“Basic Economics’ ( ) 
“Credits amd Collections” ( ) 









Don’t Waste Leisure Hours—Invest Them 


i The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates Certificatés, the Junior and the Senior Certifi- 
cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work: 


Crofts aml Collections ....ccccccccccccccccccccsccccs 60 hours 
PE cele dahawe cent oss pens ecndev ap h en eeevesed 60 hours 
PE ED cdo cevccrckovcbecudosrerceoncvnseees 60 

sci ncns bbueseneere sr eo00s0b shwekstscceoed 60 hours 
Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 


ET ME 0-60.05 445.n 0080000000090 00s000eed 60 hours 


Total 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 

Principles of Business 

I . nnn 90900 0065000604600 

Money and Raihing 

Business Barometrics 





Business Law of Bankruptcy .........ccccccsccccccecs 30 hours 
i ccc a eee eveeenetedsedeete 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit ...........-..++ee0+ 30 hours 
CME MUNIN. ccccvonscnvcccvocerccesccossoceceness 3@ hours 
NE <p apdceWidekSndebbeus voONevbecedsrsersctseeces 300 hours 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. anes, > 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


i 1 The educational work of the Institute is 
Organization. under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
board of three business educators and three experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 


chapters. 
Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man who 
knows credits knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


41 Park Row 


New York City 
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JANUARY, 1926 
Happy New Year! 
Y OUR professional maga- 
zine promises to have a 
notable year in 1926. In each 
number you will find the most 
novel and timely features avail- 
able. There will also be sev- 
eral continuous features, be- 
cause of which it is hoped you 
will not want to miss any issue. 

You will have in Mr. 
Broudy’s articles on Economics 
a complete basis for the study 
of this fundamental subject. 

Mr. Tregoe will continue to 
give his advice on important 
credit subjects in The Credo- 
scope department. 

You will get detailed descrip- 
tions of credit departments 
such as that in this issue which 
gives for the first time in print 
the credit department methods 
of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

An actual case of credit 
crookedness will be described 
in every issue, in fiction form, 
by Mr. Beuick. 

New books of real value to 
you will be kept track of regu- 
larly in the Department of 
“The Business Library, ” con- 
ducted by Dr. Fall. 

Characteristic cases of 
friendly adjustments handled 
by Adjustment Bureaus will 
be described. 

The all important foreign 
credit problem will be given 
considerable attention. 

The plans outlined above are 
based in part upon the very 
helpful suggestions that have 
come to the Creprr MontHiy 
in the past few months, for 
which I am deeply grateful. 
If further suggestions are of- 
fered as the New Year goes on, 
the magazine and you, the 
reader, should greatly prosper. 

Wishing you health and 
happiness in 1926, I am 


Cordially yours, 
Tue Eprror. 
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The 


Every business man finds profit in talking 
with the man who knows—the man who 
can supply definite and reliable information 
on some subject of interest relating to his 
business problems. 

The Comptometer man, because he is a 
specialist in means and methods of handling 
figure work, is known and welcomed in 
thousands upon thousands of offices in 
every land where modern business methods 
are practiced. 


The Comptometer man doesn’t know 
your business. But he does know how to 
analyze figure work; how to organize it; 
how to establish machine operator stand- 
ards of performance—all with a view to 
securing the largest production per machine 
unit with the least effort and expense. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 






1717 N. PAULINA ST., 


CONTROLLED KEY 


‘ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 





If you already have Comptometers, ask 
him to come in. Perhaps he can suggest 
ways by which the present production can 
be increased. 


If you have no Comptometers, feel free 
to call on him for an analysis of your work 
and for any suggestions he can offer on 
how it may be handled more efficiently and 
economically. 

The Comptometer man knows that deeds 
are more eloquent than words; that the 
actual result of a definite test on your 
figure work is the most convincing argu- 
ment. 

A word from you will bring a Comp- 
tometer man—without obligation or ex- 
pense. His visit will cost you nothing and 
may profit you much. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Comptometer Man 





Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 
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He Needs No Following Up! 


HAT is the highest praise that you can bestow upon 
a man in your department?” the Vice-President in 
Charge of Credits was asked. 

“He needs no following up!’ answered the credit execu- 
tive after a moment’s thought. “When I am able to say 
that of a man, it means that I am giving him about as high 
praise as I know how to give. Of course, honesty and some 
intelligence are more or less assumed; the crooked or bone- 
headed employee is always a dead loss. But taking the office 
worker as he comes, the most comforting and useful kind of 
a man to have around you is one to whom you can issue 
instructions with the full confidence that the instructions 
will be carried out. 

“I remember hearing a metropolitan newspaper editor 
commenting on a reporter—‘Yes, he’s a brilliant man, but 
when I send him out to cover a fire I never can be sure he 
won’t come back with a book review.’ 

“There is naturally a definite responsibility on the part of 
a man who issues instructions to have them clear and full. 
But when he issues orders that are neither incomplete nor 
cloudy, he should be able to count on their being obeyed. 

“Think of what it would mean to American business if 
every instruction issued needed no following up! If we ever 
develop a race of business supermen, it will be found that 
from top to bottom of an organization there will be executives, 
managers and employees, about whom it can be truthfully 
declared that they do not-have to be followed up.” 


WeDo aMe. 
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The plant that is considered safe 
from fire is often the one that is 
in greatest danger. 


Your plant may beas weil protected 
as it is humanly possible to make it. 

But are you sure? 

Perhaps it is only as safe as your 
own. inspection service can make it. 

Inspections sometimes become rou- 
tine. Trifling things, big with danger- 
ous possibilities, are often overlooked. 
Fire prevention devices sometimes 
appear efficient but prove failures in 
time of need. 

The engineers of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company are experts in 
detecting fire hazards. Their work is 
thorough, their experience broad. 


INSURE IN THE 


They can work no miracles, but they 
can bring to your plant a fresh, out- 
side view, and give you the benefit 
of a training secured in a company 
that has studied fire causes for over 
a century. 

This inspection costs you nothing 
and involves no obligation of any 
kind. It may reveal much or it may en- 


_dorse your own effort. It may possibly 


reduce your insurance premiums. 
Isn’t it worth looking into? Your 
local Hartford agent can arrange for 
it. lf you do not know him, write the 
(ompany direct for his name. 


pany that has studied fire 
causes for over a century. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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No. 1 


Whatof Nineteen T wenty-Six? 


Watch Building, Instalments, Autos and Foreign Trade! 


HEN two or 
three men are 
doing most 

of the work in push- 

ing along a job we 
can figure on the con- 
sequences if they quit 
or start loafing. That 
is the picture of busi- 
ness in my mind and 
it is the picture, also, 
that makes the possi- 
bilities of 1926 stand out a little clearer. 

Three great men pulled the country out 
of the 1920-21 slump. They were Build- 
ing, Railroad Rehabilitation and Automo- 
bile Manufacture. Only one has slowed 
down any. The railroads did a big job 
quickly. The others have kept up a pace 
that explains our recovery and our pres- 
ent prosperity. 

It would make a long list to name all 
the products which have drawn either the 
principal or a large share of their de- 
mand from the activities involved in sup- 
plying our housing and _ transportation 
needs and desires. Consider the many 
materials that go into making a modern 
home and those that are used to build an 
automobile. 

On the basis of construction and motor 
vehicle production which exceeded all past 





records, the 1925 steel output, for instance, 


beats its best war-time record. Gasoline 
and rubber consuniption hit new heights. 
Don’t forget silk; the country girl gets 
to town more frequently in the car and 
she wears a silk frock, silk hosiery and 
silk other things. 


Higher Standards of Living 


Now there is this important point 
about the building and motor car booms. 
To continue our simile further, the work- 
men had a special kind of elbow grease 
—easy money and plenty of it. I believe 
it is confusing cause with effect to bring 
in higher living standards to explain the 
great demand. There was a need first, 
there always is, but our huge money sup- 
ply sought work and found it in these 
activities. 

Thus was a large purchasing power 
planted by these and related operations to 
blossom forth as higher living standards. 
Money went to work in still another di- 
rection. It began financing of instalment 
sales in many different lines so that there 
has been a tremendous expansion of the 
volume of goods sold on deferred pay- 


By C. F. Hughes 
Business Editor, The World, N. Y. 


The 1920-26 Cycle 


pPmnreD every day in leading 
newspapers in some fifteen of 
the principal cities of the United 
States, the views of this clear- 
headed commentator on business 
conditions are read with the keenest 
interest by business men. 

Mr. Hughes suggests here that 
1926 may bring the close of a cycle 
the phases of which would be: 

1—Depression of 1920-21; 

2—Huge money supply put to 
work in building and transportation 
industries and by expanding per- 
sonal credit; 

3—Big volume of business based 
on these interlocking developments ; 

4—Waning of building and motor 
booms with employment loss testing 
instalment payments ; 

5—General slowing down aggra- 
vated by increased imports, smaller 
exports, and flooding of the mar- 
kets with instalment goods; 

6—Depression? 





ments—an expansion that is criticised in 
many quarters. 

In short, easy money not only pulled us 
out of difficulties through inaugurating 
our building and transportation booms, 
but may yet put us back into difficulties. 
The best authorities do not expect the 
new home .and the automobile to go on 
forever as business pacemakers. In fact 
their present notion is that the splendid 
vigor of both ts at or near a waning point. 
Rents are easing and used cars glut the 
market. 

On top of a possible reduction in these 
activities must be considered the question 
of how far we have gone in meeting not 
only our present demands for goods of 
all kinds but in anticipating future de- 
mands by selling on deferred payments. 
Each phase of the easy money influence 
has furnished certain advantages but 
also certain dangers. 


Credit Inflation 


Out of the depression with its aid, back 
into difficulties again for the same rea- 
son? That is a cycle that 1926 may close. 








We haven’t had a general boom with wide 
profit spreads taken out of higher and still 
higher prices—-price inflation. But we are 
in the midst of a boom in which we have 
taken many small profits out of the larger 
volume promoted by credit inflation. 


This inflation is new and therefore puz- 
zling. It cannot be measured by the three 
or five billions variously estimated as rep- 
resenting instalment sales, ‘because all that 
business has created other business. The 
automobile mechanic buys silks for his 
wife and keeps thé silk worker very busy, 
really because the car buyer can purchase 
on easy terms. Suppose a cog should slip 
in these wheels within wheels. The loss 
wouldn’t apply to instalment goods alone, 
it would affect all markets. 


There are endless strings to the thing. 
As I see it, an ebb in building or trouble 
in the motor industry may bring on diffi- 
culties—-a crisis for this credit inflation, 
which most authorities agree will be tested 
during a period of reduced employment. 
If, in this time, we have rising money 
rates caused by our making large loans 
abroad, a further complication will be 
added. Easy buying is likely to go the 
way of easy credit. 


Competition After Locarno 


Still another complication is added by 
what’ we may expect in the way of in- 
creased foreign competition, which would 
have its effect on the employment situa- 
tion. With Locarno at their back, foreign 
producers are at last able to go ahead 
with their ambitious plans aimed at this 
and other markets. 


In all this, as the reader is certainly 
likely to remark, I have purposely neglected 
to mention our stabilized prices, wide- 
spread employment, our steady flow of 
trade and industry, and other promising 
features of the situation. These I leave 
to the usual new year forecasts, confident 
that those who need such encouragement 
to go ahead will find it in plenty. 

What I have tried to make plain are 
the “soft spots” in the road that may bog 
down the business machine. These “soft 
spots” center in the late spring. Watch 
automobiles, building, instalment credits, 
and foreign trade. 

Competition is to become keener all the 
time, but the first six months of the new 
year look fairly good. There is consider- 
able doubt about the second half. 
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Bringing Up the Reserves 


New Life in the Campaign to Rout Credit Crooks 
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and thieves. She has been the 

mainstay of business; without her 
our whole commercial system would be 
wrecked, yet depredations against her have 
increased from year to year. 

In 1924 credit troubles reached a climax. 
In that year $300,000,000 were stolen by 
credit robbers. Then American business 
took thought of the future and came to 
realize the disaster that faced them if 
credits were further injured. Credit man- 
agers became terrified. The prospect was 
dark and forbidding. Then the credit 
managers began to fight in earnest. The 
battle started in the East, where a fund 
of a million dollars was raised for the 
suppression of credit frauds. The response 
to requests for donations to this fund was 
astonishing. After a short period of cam- 
paigning the fund was over-subscribed to 
the extent of $62,000. 


This rally of the credit men was a 
terrible blow to the credit criminals, who 
have since drawn away from the battle 
line, and are actively reforming their 
forces for another attack. The fight for 
the protection of credit is not yet won, 
though the first skirmish has been a victory 
for the credit managers. Not only has the 
credit criminal shown signs of dismay, but 
the ranks of the National Association of 
Credit Men have been augmented with 
new recruits. 


The money contributed to the Credit 
Protection Fund has enabled the National 
Association to increase its detective force, 
to engage a number of investigators spe- 
cially trained in discovering commercial 
frauds. Besides this, the Association has 
opened new credit protection offices in the 
Middle West and South, which enable 


OR years credit has fought a long 
drawn out battle against crooks 
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By Frank D. Rock 


Armour.and Company, Denver 


Vice-President, National Association of Credit Men 
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With the reserves coming , things are looking better for My. Business 


them to handle cases with greater speed 
and a greater assurance of success. 


No Guilty Man Shall Escape 


The leaders of this movement assure 
us that the war against credit criminals 
has just begun. They intend to carry it on 
until every credit criminal has been justly 
punished. This year the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is launching a second 
fund-raising campaign, which will be 
largely in the South and West. This, of 
course, is only fair. The East has come 
forward and done its part financially. In 
most cases of criminal credit fraud there 
are a number of cities involved. The 
National Association has handled cases in 
which business men in over a hundred 
different cities, scattered through twenty 
or more states, have been defrauded. 


Every city that boasts of a manufactur- 
ing plant or a wholesale establishment is 
liable at any moment to become a victim 
of the business burglar. There are few of 
the Nation’s large cities not dependent 
upon commerce. Every blow at a city’s 
industries is a blow at its life. 


When a credit criminal lays his plans to 
obtain a large sum of money through 
fraud he thinks on a national scale. This 
has been one of his strongest weapons. 
Where the aggregate amount he defrauds 
business of may be a million dollars or 
even more, he often does not take a suf- 
ficiently large amount from any one firm 
or from any one city to make it worth 
while for that firm or city to prosecute 
him. His transactions are always scat- 
tered, so that it only pays to prosecute 
him through a central, national bureau. 
The gathering of evidence in a case where 
a score or more of cities are involved, and 
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the criminal has got possession of several 
hundred thousand dollars, is expensive, 
and requires an almost endless amount of 
time and labor, which can be done suc- 
cessfully only by men who are experienced 
specialists in such work. 

Credit crime must be fought on a na- 
tional scale. There can be no successful 
outcome of the issue unless the entire 
country unites in the fight. The call has 
been sent out to the South and West, and 
the response has been more than gratify- 
ing. Cities all over the country are now 
lining up and organizing their committees 
to raise funds for this fight. Before the 
year is out the East will have been re- 
inforced by the rest of the country. 


When this takes place, and the National 
Association has put its full plan for the 
protection of credit into operation, the 
credit criminal will cease to speak of the 
United States as “The land of easy money, 
where credit men can be gyped.” . These 
gentlemen will find it healthier to operate 
in some other country—when they have 
finished serving long prison terms here. 


Uniform Sales Law 


S a result of the enactment of the 

Illinois Uniform Sales Law, a con- 
tract of conditional sale is valid in that 
state not only as between the parties but 
as against third persons without filing, 
recording or registering the contract. 


This has been determined by a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois, the text 
of which is printed in full in the Vigi- 
lantia Bulletin dated December 15, 1925, 
and distributed by the National Associa- 
—— Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 

ork. 
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Economic Study a Necessity 


Practical Experience is HOW; Economics is WHY 
By Bernard Broudy, B. S., M. B. A. 


Assistant to Director, Department of Education and Research, 


National Association of Credit Men 


A Word to the Young Credit Man 


HOSE who have made a life study of credits will tell you without hesitation that 
T: knowledge of Economics is essential to the full development of a credit executive. 

This is the principal reason why the National Institute of Credit of the National 
Association of Credit Men several years ago prepared a correspondence course in Eco- 
nomics, which many credit men are taking—to their own great advantage. 

The series of Mr. Broudy’s articles, of which this is the first, will parallel this 
correspondence course and is oftered by the Crepir MonrTHLy in order that every mem- 
ber of the National Association of Credit Men, however pressed for time he may be, 
may have each month an opportunity to build a foundation of economic knowledge which, 
if properly developed, should be of inestimable advantage to him. 

If these paragraphs come under the eye of some worker in the field of credit who 
does not call himself a “young credit man,” and who thinks his days of study are over, 
let me say this to him: I read law at night and got my degree of Bachelor of Laws at 
the age of forty and feel that I am neglecting my opportunities if I let thirty days go 
by without reading several substantial books on Economics or business subjects. 





OT many years ago, Economics 

was regarded as belonging to the 

category of the abstract sciences, 

fit chiefly for philosophical medi- 
tation, of no practical value to the busi- 
ness man in general or the Credit Mana- 
ger in particular. But there has been a 
marked change. Business men are realiz- 
ing more and more every day the value 
of a knowledge of this subject. It has 
moved up from the position of an in- 
tellectual luxury to that of a_ practical 
necessity. 

Economics has been variously defined as 
the science of business, the theory of 
business, and the study of business in its 
social aspect (business being broadly 
meant to include all honest ways of mak- 
ing a living). In other words, if prac- 
tical experience is the how, economics 
is the why. 

Take an example from Clay’s “Econom- 
ics for the General Reader”: “A man 
buys a woolen shirt for $2.50. We notice 
first of all that it is not made in the 
home, as it would have been a couple of 
generations ago; it is less trouble to buy 
it from an outfitter. The outfitter did 
not make it; he bought his stock of shirts 
from a shirt manufacturer, or possibly 
from a wholesaler who bought them from 
a manufacturer. When we say the shirt 
manufacturer ‘made’ the shirts, however, 
we do not mean that he made the mate- 


tial of which the shirts are made; he may 


have done so, but more probably his busi- 
ness is confined to ‘making up’ material 
which he bought from a_jobbing house or 
flannel manufacturer. From other mer- 


chants or manufacturers he would buy 
the thread, buttons, and material for col- 
lar-bands. The flannel manufacturer 
would use several kinds of yarn in mak- 
ing his flannel, and each of these yarns 
would be spun from several kinds of 
wool. The origin of the shirt, then, 
which we obtained by the simple process 
of handing $2.50 over a counter, is to be 
sought on the grazing lands of the West, 
on the sheep runs of Australia, and on 
the South American plains, where the 
wools were wn, in the cotton planta- 
tions of the South which supplied the raw 
material for the thread and collar-band, 
and in New York and other centers where 
the buttons were made. In the course of 
its journey from the sheep’s back to ours, 
the wool has probably travelled through 
three or four: factories, through a dozen 
middlemen’s hands and half around the 
globe. It is one item in the output of an 
organization, the wool industry, the rami- 
fications of which reach most parts of the 
civilized world. 

“The woolen industry was not the only 
organization involved in the production of 
the shirt, and necessary to its production 
on the modern system. Each of the fac- 
tories through which the material passed 
required for its work on the material 
many machines, which in their turn re- 
quired power to drive them. Several 
branches of the machinery and engineering 
industries were therefore involved in the 
making of this shirt; so were the iron 
and steel industries, which supplied the 
material of these machines; so were the oil 
and leather industries, since they supplied 
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subsidiary materials. The coal industry was 
involved, because coal is the chief source 
of power; the building trades, because 
modern factories and warehouses have to 
be built specially for their work. The 
more important forms of transport were 
all of them employed in the making of 
this shirt, since its materials came from 
so many different places. The credit sys- 
tem was probably involved, since some of 
the firms that handled it would be de- 
pendent on assistance from banks to carry 
on their business, and the movement. of 
raw materials is very largely financed by 
credit :instruments. It would hardly be 
too much to say that the apparently simple 
transaction of purchasing a shirt was the 
completion of a process in which the 
modern economic system as a whole was 
involved. 

“Moreover, when we spoke of the parts 
of that system, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, transport agencies and the credit 
system, we were referring summarily and 
simply to things which in themselves are 
complex. The flannel manufacturer em- 
ploys eleven or twelve different -kinds of 
workers in four departments, even if he 
neither spins his own yarn nor dyes his 
own pieces; the clothier employs ten dif- 
ferent kinds of workers on three or more 
different machines in five or more depart- 
ments ;. transport agencies vary from the 
—s carrier wi - Te oe cart to 
railway companies wi ,000 employees . 
and $500,000,000 capital; even the mer- 
chant, who employs directly only half a 
dozen clerks in a modest office, may be 
the meeting point and support of a net- 
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work of trade connections covering a con- 
tinent; even the outfitter’s business re- 
quires an expert. The shirt then, which 
we purchase with so little thought, is a 
product of the most complicated piece of 
social organization that mankind has yet 
devised.” , 

Nor is a woolen shirt an exceptional 
example with respect to the size and com- 
plexity of the economic machinery neces- 
sary to supply it. An ordinary desk 
telephone contains materials gathered 
from all parts of the world, nickel from 
Canada, flax from Ireland, mica and 
shellac from India, platinum from Russia, 
asphalt from Trinidad, lead from Mexico 
and British Columbia, tin from the East 
Indies, wool from Australia, rubber from 
the Dutch East Indies and Brazil, copper 
from Chile, Mexico and the United States, 
iron from Sweden and the U. S., silk 
from Japan, and cotton and zinc pro- 
duced in this country. Each material is 
the product of an industry in itself, in 
total organization so vast that it taxes the 
imagination to picture it. 

Even a patent leather shoe—see the 
sketch below on this page—a seemingly 
simple article, contains materials supplied 
by at least twelve different countries. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
trend of just a few of the factors that 
influence the production and price of the 
shirt mentioned in the example from 
Clay’s “Economics.” The Credit Mana- 
ger must have a knowledge of economics 
in order to know how to interpret these 
and other trends correctly in relation to 
his own business. 

The curves in this chart are graphed on 
an index number basis. The curves of 
Wool Prices, Coal Prices and Business 
Failures are computed from data fur- 
nished by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, on the basis of the 1913 avera 


100. The curve of Employment in Tex- 
tile Industries is based on data given by 
the Federal Reserve Board. In this case, 


Tre IncreprIents or A Patent LEATHER SHOE 


the 1919 average equals 100, and a sepa- 
rate scale, as designated on the left of 
the chart, is used to make the curve com- 
parable with the others. Because of the 
wide fluctuations in the curve of Busi- 
ness Failures, a smaller scale, as shown 
on the right in red, must be used. 


Impersonal Credits Facts 


The study of all this machinery work- 
ing toward the general goal of supplying 
our wants is the study of Economics. 

It is important for the Credit Manager 
to know all he can about the personal 
elements of his prospective customer—his 
Character, Capacity and Capital and all 
that they imply. Of equal importance, 
however, are the impersonal considera- 
tions beyond individual regulation and 
control, and it is here that a sound knowl- 
edge of economic principles stands the 
Credit Manager in such good stead. Ques- 
tions of market conditions, of demand for 
one’s products, of the security and per- 
manence of a firm’s market, questions of 
increasing or diminishing cost, of labor 
conditions, of the banking and credit sit- 
uation, of international affairs, of political 
conditions, all are within the scope and 
complexity of the Credit Manager’s re- 
sponsibility. This responsibility can be 
fully met only insofar as the Credit Man- 
ager is sufficiently grounded in funda- 
mental Economics to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of current developments and to 
interpret accurately their trend or bearing. 

Experience is a good teacher, but for 
the most part it is of necessity a specialist. 
The lessons of experience are confined to 
our own experience, and this cannot be 
sufficiently comprehensive to enable us to 
discuss economic questions which involve 
“general” experience. Broad study alone 
will give the basis for understanding the 
economic mechanism as a whole. A Cred- 
it Manager may achieve a certain meas- 
ure of success without a proper equipment 
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of economic knowledge. But, if he does, 
he has to take a good many ces, ani 
with respect to some of the broader an 
more fundamental phases of his respon- 
sibility, he is bound to feel himself stum- 
bling along in the dark. 


Division of Labor 
In analyzing our complicated social 
structure, one of the outstanding features 
is “individual specialization.” ch man 
performs one task, because by restricting 


-his effort to a single trade or process he 


can become more efficient at his work 
than he, could if it were more varied. 

But with this scheme of labor specializa- 
tion is necessary co-operation. One man 
can devote his time exclusively. to the 
manufacture of hats, let us say, only be- 
cause other individuals are providing food 
and shelter. If each one of us had to 
provide himself directly with food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, we would be a poverty ~ 
stricken lot. By dividing up the task and 
making use of the forces of nature, a 
much greater output of wealth is pro- 
duced than if each one worked individu- 
ally. By working at one task only, a 
worker becomes very proficient. Repeti- 
tion enables operations to be performed 
with greater ease and speed, reducing 
strain and increasing accuracy and eff- 
ciency. 

The simplest form of the division of 
labor is the assignment of special indi- 
viduals to single industries or trades. The 
specialized trader distributed any surplus 
that was produced over local needs. The 
next form of the division, historically and 
logically, is the subdivision of a special- 
ized craft into separate processes and 
details of these processes. This subdivi- 
sion, in addition to increasing the effi- 
ciency of the worker at his task, leads to 
improvements in tools and ultimately to 
the introduction of machinery. For once 
the operations of manufacture have been 
so subdivided that they are merely me- 
chanical repetition, a machine is inevi- 
tably invented which will perform the 
process much more rapidly and cheaply 
than a human being could do it. The 
handing over of a process to machinery 
may be delayed by the existence of cheap 
labor and expensive power and machines, 
but ultimately the machine is bound to 
win. 

With specialization of labor we must 
consider the corollary of localization of 
industry. In modern industry labor and 
machines are specialized wherever there 
is a sufficient volume of trade to keep a 
specialist constantly at work. A special- 
ized laborer goes where there are others 
of the same line of work, in order to 
be sure that there will be a market for 
his services. The manufacturer who uses 
specialized labor will go where there are 
other manufacturers who use the same 
kind of labor, to make sure that he will 
have an adequate labor supply. And all 
the manufacturers tend to localize at that 
point where fuel and raw material are 
the cheapest and the distance to market 
is at the minimum. For instance, steel 
mills are located at Pittsburgh because of 
the abundance of cheap fuel, and the ex- 
cellence of the transportation that enables 
raw material to be brought in cheaply and 
the finished erect to be distributed 
easily. And skilled laborers gather there 
because of the greater opportunity to mar- 
ket their services. In this way, through 
these cumulative forces, automobile . 
ers are centered in Detroit, although the 
original start there may have been purely 
accidental; shoe manufacturers are lo- 
calized around Boston, and so on. 
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An important re- 


sult of the speciali- 
zation of labor and 
the use of machin- 
ery has been the 
growth of large- 
scale enterprise. The 
advantages of large 
scale enterprise are 
very similar to the 
advantages of local- 
ization of industry, 
since they consist 
chiefly in the greater 
specialization of 
tools and workers 
that a larger output 
affords. But the 
disadvantages are 
the difficulties con- 
nected with the or- 
ganization of big 
works, the tendency 
to routine, the great- 
er waste and the 
difficulty of efficient 
management. 


The evils of specialization (that is, the 
shortcomings), that have been most in 
evidence are that the modern worker 
tends to become but a cog in a machine, 
and any initiative that he may have is 
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THE Price or A Wooten SHIRT 


Chart of a Few of the Changing Factors That Modify Its Cost 


stifled. By being so specialized in his 
training and experience, the market for 
his: services is yecessarily more limited, 
and the chances of his being out of em- 
ployment are greater. These tendencies 


Retail-Wholesale Co-operation 


HE conference of committees from 

the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 

sociation and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has grown out of a 
realization of an interlocking of interests 
between the wholesaler and the retailer. 
Although economic activity has become 
complex and the work of credit mana- 
gers in certais: respects has become spe- 
cialized, the committees of the two asso- 
ciations discern nevertheless an interde- 
pendence between the retail and wholesale 
credit executive that can be developed to 
the advantage of both through co-opera- 
tive action in the broad field of credit 
granting. 

The two committees referred to above 
met recently in conference at a luncheon 
in New York. Those’ present from the 
retail association were: W. Taylor 
(chairman of the conference), J. R. Hew- 
itt, Irving C. Brown, Justin H. Edgerton, 
and Edward H. Manahan. Representing 
the wholesale association were J. H. Tre- 

‘oe, Dr. Frank A. Fall, Rodman Gilder, 

rank G. Hathaway, John W. H. Ross 
and Marshall D. Beuick. 

The conference expressed the belief 
that the two associations should work 
together more closely than ever in order 
that the work and position of wholesale 
credit managers and retail credit man- 
agers might be advanced in recognition 
by the business world. 

The conference also committed itself to 
the belief that it is far easier to secure 
membership for the credit associations 
when these organizations are prepared to 
offer protection and service which should 
attract wholesalers and retailers to the 
two organizations. In the realization of 
this belief the conferees expressed their 
earnest desire to co-operate. 

Referring to the declarations of the 
previous conference, the representatives 
of the two associations decided that: 

The officials of the local units of the 
National Association of Credit Men will 
be asked to appoint committeés of from 
three to five persons to co-operate with 
the retail organizations and vice versa. 


They shall confer for mutual co-opera- 
tion and arrange joint meetings nationally. 

It was the opinion that publicity will 
play a large part in this co-operative 
work. The two executive officers of the 
associations have been requested to work 
out a basis for inter-change of general 
publicity. 


The Federal Reserve System 


The conference was of the opinion that 
the time was ripe and that it was fitting 
for the retail and wholesale associations 
to proclaim the great value to the credit 
system of the country which has been 
supplied by the Federal Reserve System 
and that the two associations should de- 
clare themselves in favor of re-chartering 
this national financial institution. 

In this connection the conference made 
the following declaration on system: 

“The committee on co-operation was 
thoroughly convinced that an economic 
organization for the proper development 
and uses of our credit powers was not 
possible until a scientific financial system 
had been installed. It approves of the 
Federal Reserve Act that has made pos- 
sible the creation of a strong financial 
system. 

“There is not a complete appreciation 
of the restraint and the encouragement 
inherent in the Federal Reserve System 
for the proper control of our credit fa- 
cilities. The functioning of the reserve 
system encourages commerce when the 
business barometer indicates fair weather 
and discourages inflation when storms are 
brewing. 

“It is not an idle boast to say that the 
Federal Reserve System has proved the 
most co-operative and scientific financial 
system of modern history; consequently, 
the entire country should recognize that 
the capitalization of our possibilities and 
- we of our wealth - capital are 

und up in its integrity and permanency. 

“The administration of the System has 
been free from politics. Its administra- 
tors have manifested a sincere desire to 
serve the public. In fact, we can discover 
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or their ill effects, 
are offset to a cer- 
tain extent by the 
advantages. of the 
increased wealth 
that the worker is 
earning and the in- 
creased intellectual 
stimulation he — is 
receiving in large 
cities compared with 
what he would re- 
ceive if he lived on 
a farm or in a small 
community. 


Dapt. Education 
& Research 
NA.C.1. 


In the February 
issue, the second ar- 
ticle of this series 
will deal with the 
organization of pro- 
duction, with spec- 
ulation and insur- 
ance, and the func- 

tion of capital. It 
will tell how specialists are co-ordinated, 
and how risks are borne. It will tell why 
we must-have middlemen and show that 
they are not the economic evil they are 
often thought to be. It will parallel lessons 
3 and 4 of the Economics course. 


no feature in the System’s development 
that fails to inspire confidence. 

“The charter period of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks is now more than one-half 
passed. It is highly proper, in the opinion 
of the committee to demand the re-char- 
tering of the System for a period of 
years that will free industry and banking 
for a long time from an anxiety of losing 
the System. It deserves the permanency 
of an institution. It is the very heart of 
our economic organizations; and we hope 
that this sentiment may influence those 
who have power to grant a new charter. 
This step should be taken in advance of 
the expiration of the first charter so that 
all apprehension for the future of the 
System may be dispelled.” 


Committee Interchange 


The conference was in favor of con- 
tinuing the interchange of representatives 
on the important committees of the two 
associations. At present there are repre- 
sented on the National Bankruptcy law 
committee, Mr. Edgerton; on the Bank- 
ing and Currency committee, Mr. Mor- 
gan; on the Credit Co-operation and 
Credit Methods committee, Messrs. Auer- 
bach, Butler and Stanley Williams. 

The conference believed that this same 
procedure for co-operation on important 
committees should be followed in the Cen- 
tral and Western Divisions of the whole- 
sale association. It was suggested that 
the executive manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men recommend 
this plan to the managers of the two divi- 
sions referred to. 

The conference was of the opinion that 
both organizations were obligated to func- 
tion on a high plane largely in view of 
the fact that they are the only organiza- 
tions for the defense of receivables. 

It was agreed that the broader question 
of credit should be upheld and that the 
Credit Manager should not permit himself 
to drop into the position of a credit 
mechanic. The conference expressed the 
belief that one of the principal purposes 
of the organizations should be to set forth . 
with decided emphasis the important pro- 
fessional service rendered by the credit 
man. 
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New York, Convention City 


National Association of Credit Men’s 1926 Convention 


The present site of the National Association of Credit Men headquarters is beyond the church at right of 


picture. 


SPECIALLY strong committees of 
EK; credit executives are being organ- 

ized to handle the Thirty-First An- 
nual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, which, in accordance 
with the decision of the National Board 
of Directors, will be held in May in the 
City of New York. Not since 1904 has 
New York City been hostess of an an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion. 

There will be a Convention Director 
with an Assistant Director, who will be 
at the right hand of Secretary William 
Walker Orr of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association. The Executive Com- 
mittee for the Convention is as follows: 


Chairman, George H. Williams, H. A. 
Caesar & Co. ; W. F. H. Koelsch, New 
Netherland Bank; Isaac Deutsch; Stein- 
feld, Inc.; William Y. Conrad, Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Co. ; Owen Shep- 
ard, International Paper Co. ; David Go- 
lieb, Wilmerding & Bisset; Charles Dah- 
mer, Fifth Avenue Bank; J. H. Jephson, 
Textile Banking Co.; William Fraser, 5, 
P. Stevens & Co.; Joseph L. Morris, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank; Charles E. Meek, 
American Exchange- Pacific National 
Bank; Jj. L. Medler, Atlas oy 
Cement Co.; H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., 
T. Bainbridge’s Sons; J. O. bby I 
American Locomotive ca ef Hinch- 
man, Underwood Typewriter Co. 

The various committees, some of which 
will be added to, are made up as follows: 


Entertainment Committee 


Chairman, Chas. E. Meek, American 
Exchange-Pacific National Bank; “e 
W. Henderson, Amory, Browne & ; 
Henry B. Thursten, nw Bros.; L. ‘S. 
Buckingham, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 

Radio Corporation 


Co.; C. G. Terwilliger, 
Be a Anchor Cap 


of ‘America ; is 
& Closure Corp.; A Dod, Owens 
Bottle Co.; A. F. Sia vel: National Bank 


of Commerce ; as 9. Digan, U. S. Steel 


Men’s Association office. 


Products Co.; J. H. Jephson, Textile 
Banking Co., Wm. M. Kennard, Garfield 
Worsted Mills; S. P. Mackey, Continental 
Insurance Co.; Ed. B. Heyes, 

Sloane Co.; Paul E. Hunter, L. Erstein 
& Bro.; CN. Jolliff, Alexander Smith 
Carpet Co.; A. D. MacDougall, The 
Texas Co.; A. H. Dykes, Dykes Lumber 
Co.; C. L. Driscoll, Liberty Lace & Net- 
ting Co.; M. R. Riley, Brown Bros.; 
Chas. Jost, The Barrett Co.; I. A. Gra- 
ham, W. R. Ostrander & Co.; Wm. Dal- 
chow, American Chicle Co.; H. J. De- 
laney, Morton H. Meinhard & Co.; Ar- 
thur Hempel, Frank & Dugan. 


Finance Committee 


Chairman, Wm. Fraser, J. P. Stevens 
=. Co. ; W. G. Betsch, William Iselin & 
; N. W. Adsit, New Jersey Zinc Co.; 
Robert Scott, Chemical ‘National Bank : 
John L. Redmond, Crompton- Richmond 
Co.; Fred’k W. Wakefield, Cheney Bros. ; 
‘ H. pnnam, General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp.; P M. Haight, International 
General Electric Co.; H. C. Von Elm, 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; Hugh Brooks, 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; Jacob Wohn- 
seidler, National City Bank: B. Frank 
Fox, Lamont, Corliss & Co.; F. T. L ons, 
Ferederick Vietor & Achelis; Jos. Selig- 
man, Cohen, Goldman & Co., Inc.; W. F. 
H. Koelsch, New Netherland Bank. 


Halls Committee 


H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Charles T. Bain- 
bridge’s Sons; T. J. Whearty, National 
Carbon Co.; C. D. Bailey, Schieffelin & 
Co.; Edwin Anderson, Van Raaelte Co.; 
John W. Barr, Quaker Oats Co. 


Publicity Committee 


Chairman, J. L. Medler, Atlas Portland 
Cement Co.; H..P. Reader, Cannon Mills, 
Inc.; W. R. Tier, Jr., General Outdoor 
Advertising Co.; H. G. Willnus, Inter- 
type Corp.; Rufus K. Storm, General 
Chemical Co. ; 


As far as you can see up Broadway at left of picture is the present location of the New York Credit 


Reception Committee 


Chairman, J. O. Hobby, Jr., American 
Locomotive Co.; E. T. Holland, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co.; Jos. Ru- 
banow, Wilmerding & Bisset; E. R. Mc- 
Elrath, John Dunlop’s Sons; F. S. Ray- 
mond, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
James Stack, Stern & Stern Textile Imp. ; 
J. C. LaRue, Edison Portland Cement 
Co.; T. J. Lynch, Concrete Steel Co.; M. 
Siegel, Berg Bros.; Paul E. Hunter, L. 
Erstein & Bro.; W. F. Olson, Hotel Bilt- 
more; K. Rothmeyer, Parke, Davis & 
Co. ; G. E. Gaddis, American Can Co. ; 
E. B. Babbitt, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co.; H. Uehlinger, Hilo Varnish Corp.; 
Edward Welsch, Brown, Durrell & Co.; 
t H. Edgerton, James McCreery & Co.; 

J. E. Riggan, Cheek-Neal Coffee Co.; 
Edward Tcheee, Butler Bros; J. L. 
Thompson, Yale & Towne Mfg. 'Co.; A. 
W. Hamilton, Peierls, Buhler & Co.; ‘Aug. 
Weiss, Corticelli Silk Co.; Albert Oswald, 
First National Bank; C. D. Potter, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co.; B. Wurtman, United 
Lead Co.; F. P. Satherns, Sinclair Oil 
Co.; F. A. Farnham, Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Co.; Theo. F. Schlieder, Federal 
Sugar Refining Ca; G. HH. Creveling, 
Wickwire Spencer Co.; G. A. Camreta, 
ore Electric Co.; Jas. A. Gibbons, 

W. J. Rainey, Inc.; J. A. Nelson, Bon- 
Ami Cat A.C. Nagle, First National 
ank. 


Speakers Committee 


Chairman, Jos. L. Morris, Federal Re- 
serve Bank; B. D. Foster, Bank of the 
Manhattan Co.; C. C. Martin, National 
Paper & Type Co.; R. B. Banton, Theo. 
Tiedemann & Sons; J. W. Fitzgerald, 
William Iselin & Co.; C. A. Redford, 
Central Leather Co.; C. E. Thomas, U. S. 
Steel Products Co.; M. H. Howell, Chase 
National Bank; A. G. Chapin, New York 
University; Jules Hart, Louis Meyer & 
Son; J. Stack, Stern & Stern; H. G. 
Brock, Bank of Commerce. 
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How Eastman Handles Credit 


First Published Description of Kodak Co.’s Credit Methods 


a dealer interested in the purchase of 

photographic supplies. Follow _me as 

I travel through the Credit Depart- 
ment of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
My tour is informative and my adven- 
tures are many. You will be interested to 
learn how carefully and efficiently I am 
handled by a large organization. 

The order in duplicate, as made out by 
the salesman, arrives in the mail and is 
duly routed to the Sales Department. 
There a clerk ascertains the dealer’s rat- 
ing in both Bradstreet and Dun and 
writes the code letter of each on the 
back of the order. Following this, a 
correspondent dictates for John Doe a 
letter of acknowledgment, and then Doe’s 
name is added to the “Dealer’s Record” 
of the Sales Department. 

A red sticker (see Fic 1) is next at- 
tached to the front of the order as a 
convenient guide for the Mail Depart- 
ment. The sticker also functions as a 
Departmental check-up assuring that 
each detail en route has been cared for 
according to the established routine. 

The first step in the Credit Depart- 
ment requires an analysis of the order 
in terms of John Doe’s established rat- 
ings, and if the latter are satisfactory 
in relation to the amount of the purchase 
the Assistant Credit Manager stamps the 


[3 AN initial order from John Doe, 


By F. R. Otte 


order and notes on the dollar line the 
temporary credit amount permissible 
pending further investigations for estab- 
lishing permanent terms. 


TEMPORARY CREDIT 
$ 





This accomplished, a John Doe ledger 
sheet is made out by a book-keeper, and 
the order is returned to the Sales De- 
partment. From there one copy is routed 
either to the Shipping Department or to 
the appropriate Eastman Kodak Company 
Branch. The duplicate copy is returned 
to the Assistant Credit Manager. 

Assume for a moment that John Doe’s 
rating does not justify immediate ship- 
ment. Such being the case further in- 
formation is sought, and, when received, 
if the rating analysis is still unsatisfac- 
tory, the Assistant Credit Manager writes 
a tactful letter suggesting some form of 
security. 

Now to return to the former situation. 
The merchandise has been routed for 
shipment with “Temporary Terms” pend- 
ing further investigation. When the 
Sales Department returns the duplicate 
copy of the order, the Assistant Credit 
Manager initiates further investigation to 
cover the subject of John Doe’s capacity 





FreeEMAN C. ALLEN 
Assistant Credit Manager of the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Was elected President of the Rochester Association of Credit Men in May, 1925 


Mr. Allen has served as a 


, member of the Credit Co-operation and Methods Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association of Credit Men. 


He has also been on the 


Executive Committee of the Rochester Association for the past two years. 
In addition to his work in connection with the Eastman Kodak Company and the 
Rochester Association, Mr. Allen finds. time to lecture at the University of Rochester 


on credit subjects. 











Irvine F. Hoyt 


Credit Manager of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Can look back to the time when the com- 


pany occupied but one floor and required 
only a very simple credit system—and to 
when the return fare from Rochester to 
Chicago, to attend the World’s Fair, was 
only twelve dollars and a half. 

In the past 36 ‘years, Mr. Hoyt has 
held many positions in the company on his 
way to his present one. Starting as bill- 
ing clerk, he was soon put in charge of 
the books; later, collections were turned 
over to him and soon he was entrusted 
with the opening of new accounts and 
with general credit work. 

The credit department developed by 
Mr. Hoyt has grown until it is now one 
of the largest and best organized in the 
country's manufacturing enterprises. 


LL 
ee 


and capital. This investigation is as ex- 
tensive as the exigencies of the case de- 
mand, available from the following 
sources: the salesman’s report, the latest 
reports from Dun and Bradstreet, local 
references, bank references, and attorney’s 
letters. Last, but of maximum import- 
ance, the dealer—other reports not being 
fully satisfactory—is mailed a balance 
— form which he is requested to fill 
out. 

An analysis of all these data enables 
the Assistant Credit Manager to formu- 
late an opinion concerning permanent 
credit terms. This figure arrived at, he 
dates and stamps the order as follows: 










DATDINED 260s 0ecanskaaal 
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If a Branch has handled the shipment 
all the necessary information ‘is also re- 
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ferred to it. At this point, however, it 
should be noted that the Branch assumes 
no credit responsibilities. All credit de- 
tails are handled from Rochester, the 
central office. 

It may now be assumed that other de- 
paritments will be interested in credit 
information; and to expedite the hand- 
ling and routing of this detail a printed 
form is filled in and delivered where re- 
quired (see Fic 2). This time saving 
device permits keeping all credit infor- 
mation in the central files of the depart- 
ment and prevents valuable papers from 
being lost en route or among the other 
departments. 


Filing Information 


Let us digress at this point to explain 
the method of filing credit information; 
a method which should be of interest to 
all. All the data obtained relating to 
John Doe, with all correspondence per- 
taining to his orders, is placed in a special 
numerically tabbed folder. Before ac- 
tually going to file, however, a clerk 
briefly writes all pertinent information on 
a special card (see Fic 3). This card is 
given a cross reference number and filed 
in the Credit Department’s office safe. 
The data on this card though brief and 
compressed are frequently sufficient for 
quick credit reference excluding as they 
do the necessity of wading through the 
more bulky folders. On the other hand 
if the data on the card are not sufficient, 
and if more extensive check-up or in- 
vestigation is required it is a simple 
matter to ask the file clerk for the credit 
folder by cross reference number. 

In brief all this covers the first phase 
of the credit routine, one whick we might 
well call the recording of chronological 
and historical information. The second 
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phase relates itself to the collection func- 
tions. This is initiated by the book- 
keepers, to whom the necessary informa- 
tion for credit entries in customers’ ac- 
counts is routed by the receiving teller 
when checks reach him through the mail. 
When an account becomes slow or is over 
the credit term-limit a blue card is made 
out (see Fic 4). Periodically,—about 
every ten days— the ledgers are checked 
and the necessary notation covering slow 
accounts is entered on blue cards. You 
may assume, of course, that previous to 
this the invoice and statements have been 
mailed by the book-keeper’s clerk. 


On the right side of the blue card 
(Fic 4). observe the debit and credit 
columns. These spaces are filled in by 
the book-keeper so that the figures show 
the exact amount dye; all or in part. 
From the book-keeper the card is routed 
to a correspondent who writes the delin- 
quent debtor, mailing a simple form 
letter or a personally dictated letter, de- 
pending on the situation. The responsi- 
bility of the collection now rests with 
the correspondent. He has a second and 
equally important duty,—to see that the 
customer does not run over his credit 
limit. In this it is assumed that each cor- 
respondent will use common sense. 
John Doe’s rating is reasonably good and 
if he is paying his bills regularly, the 
correspondent need not hesitate to per- 
mit acceptance of orders which run the 
total purchase amount slightly above the 
permitted limit. If, however, the situa- 
tion is such as not to permit any leeway, 
the correspondent brings the matter to 
the attention of his immediate superior. 


When He Becomes a Delinquent 


When the account reaches the danger 
point, or John Doe becomes a delinquent, 


RELATIVE NUMBERS SHOWING 
CREDIT SITUATION BY STATES- MARCH 1925 
SMALLEST NUMBERS SHOW BEST CONDITIONS 
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indifferent to letter appeals, this informa- 
tion is routed for the special attention of 
the Credit Manager who places the 
dealers name on a “Hold Order List.” 
Further credit is suspended. When the 
account is paid John Doe’s name is re- 
moved from the “Hold Order List” and 
he resumes his former status. 

You can readily appreciate that some 
dealers advance while others are retro- 
gressive. The correspondent from the 
data on the blue card, from letters re- 
ceived, or from salesmen’s suggestions 
is always in a position to recommend a 
decrease or increase covering term limits. 


Divisional Correspondents 


In a large organization there are, of 
course, a number of credit correspond- 
ents.. Some system relating itself to a 
division of effort is mecessary. The 
Eastman Kodak Company has divided 
the United States into geographical dis- 
tricts apportioned according to dealer 
population. Each correspondent and each 
book-keeper is responsible for only those 
dealers in their previously assigned terri- 
tory. Over the Credit Manager’s desk 
hangs a map with the territorial divi- 
sions blocked in colors. He knows each 
correspondent or book-keeper by this 
color. Assume for instance that Montana 
comes in the green block. Then if a sit- 
uation covering a Montana dealer re- 
quires attention the executive remembers 
instantly that Mr. K—or Mr. 
covers the green territory and should han- 
dle the situation in question. Or say Ohio 
is in the red block. John Doe’s account in 
the Ohio territory needs special refer- 
ence; the subject is referred to the “red” 
correspondent or the “red” book-keeper 

Referring again to the blue card, on the 
left is a space for the correspondent to 
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CENTER: Sticker, printed on red paper, and attached to new orders on their arrival. Width, about 3 in. Uprer Lert: 
After all available credit data are obtained and sorted, this form containing the most important general facts is sent 
to all departments interested in customer's credit standing. Size 6 x 4 in. Lower Lert: Much unnecessary digging 
in bulky files is avoided by use of this card, 5 x 3 in. Before data regarding customer, with all correspondence per- 
taining to orders, is filed in a numerically tabbed folder, this card is filled owt and filed under a cross reference in 
the Credit Department's office safe. Uprer Ricut: This card (blue, 5 x 3 in.) ts filled in by the bookkeeper when 
an account is slow or runs over the credit term limit. Accounts are checked every ten days and when the danger 
point is reached the blue card is turned over to a correspondent for special treatment. Lower Ricut: When the 
Credit Manager decides a delinquent account must be turned over to a local atto all necessary data are con- 
solidated placed in this special folder (9 x 16 in., before folding), length being folded twice. 


] On folder cover 
all data and correspondence referring to company and attorney are noted for frequent reference by Credit Manager. 


write in the code number of the form 
letter mailed, or other special data. On 
the back of the card further space allows 
for other important notations. The 
dealer written to and the card space 
duly filled in, it is returned to the file 
clerk, tabbed for future reference one 
week later. Colored tickler tabs are used 
for this purpose. 

To follow a collection problem to its 
ultimate conclusion we will now assume 
that John Doe maintains a suspicious 
silence and is apparently a dangerous de- 
linquent. .The account now comes under 
the jurisdiction of the credit manager. 
Special personal letters failing to bring 
back a check, an Attorney Draft is 
mailed to the Bank; if not paid to be 
handed to a specified attorney. If no 
response is received the collection now 

es a claim and rests with an at- 
torney in the John Doe territory. When 
this point has been reached all neces- 
sary data are consolidated and placed ina 
special folder( see Fic 5). On the folder 
cover references to all correspondence 
between the debtor and company or be- 


tween the company and the attorney, and 
all data are noted for the frequent atten- 
tion of the Credit Manager. 


Si 


ummary 

Thus in brief we have followed the 
credit relations between John Doe and 
the Eastman Kodak Company. In sum- 
mary the steps are as follows: 

1. The Sales Department receives 
the order, covers the necessary sales 
record, writes on the order the 
dealer’s rating if any, pastes on the 
sticker (Fic 1) and refers the order to 
the Assistant Credit Manager. 

2. The Credit Department allows 
“Temporary Terms” or holds the order 
for special consideration. 

3. If the former, the order is en- 
tered in a ledger by one of the book- 
keepers. 

4. The order is sent back to the 
Sales Department. 

The order is sent for shipment 
to the Order Department or to one of 
the Branches. 

6. The order is’ returned to the 


Sales Department for further record- 


ing. 

5 The duplicate is routed hack: to 
the Assistant Credit Manager. 

8. Permanent terms following in- 
vestigation are established and the 
dealer is so informed. 

, file is established for the 
dealer’s credit data and a reference 
card (Fic 2) is placed in the Credit 
Department safe. 

_10. A departmental information 
ticket is made out (Fic. 3). 

11. When account becomes slow or 
over the limit the bookkeeper makes 
out a blue card. (Fic. 4). 

12. The correspondent receives the 
card for collection purposes. 

13. The correspondent failing to 
collect the account submits all data 
to the Credit Manager. 

14. The dealer’s name is placed on 
the “Hold Order List.” 

15. The Credit Manager, with the 
correspondence et cetera consolidated 
and filed in a special folder, (Fic. 5) 


follows through until the collection or 
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claim is finally settled in or out of 

court. 

Thus I have outlined for you the inter- 
esting and successful system used by the 
Credit Department of the Eastman Kodak 
Company as explained to me by the Assis- 
tant Credit Manager of the company. 

As one of the watch dogs of this large 
corporation, he is ever alert to prevent 
losses. Talking with him I was able to 
glean many interesting points concerning 
the department ideas relating to credit 
functions. Let me now pass on to you 
some of them. 

I questioned him about personnel. 

“Personnel,” he said, “is the cornerstone 
of my system. No matter how good your 
system, or how perfect the mechanical 
tools,—dictaphones, computing machines, 
filing devices, et cetera, (and we use the 
best m ical aids obtainable)—it is 
impossible to get good results unless those 
aiding you in the operation of your sys- 
tem are qualified to do their work.” 

“How qualified?” I asked. 

“Each must have experience, training 
and knowledge; accounting, legal, and 
letter-writing knowledge according to his 
separate duties or consolidated responsi- 
bilities. These requisites are of course 
important, but even more important are 
those implying common sense and tmag- 
ination, for really those two are the foun- 
dation upon which all credit work is based. 

would consider them even more im- 
portant than specialized knowledge. The 
man who has both is the man we consider 
of permanent value to our department?” 

“How about the Book-keeping Depart- 
ment?” I questioned. 

“In the Book-keeping Department, as 
referring to those who keep tabs on ac- 
counts receivable, the head of the depart- 
ment needs a somewhat different equip- 
ment from that of the head of the Credit 
Department. Particularly he needs to be 
a good executive capable of successfully 
directing the efforts of others. He must 
have a complete and thorough knowledge 
of accounts and must, above all, be ac- 
curate. 

“The book-keepers must have an ac- 
counting knowledge, must be accurate and 
must be quick. In addition to this to be 
of proper value they must be observing, 
thoroughly understanding the transactions 
they record. They must be willing to 


help to explain their records, to produce 
information from them—not only when it 
is specifically required but whenever any- 
thing comes to their attention which ap- 
pears to be out of the ordinary. In such 
an event it is exceedingly important that 
they should bring the situation in question 
directly to the head of the department. 

“In this work our preference is for men, 
The reason? Well—men are more apt to 
continue in their employment; and a book- 
keeper—that is, the right kind of a book- 
keeper—becomes more valuable as he be- 
comes more acquainted with his work and 
the individual accounts he is handling. 

“Tt is in the work of supervision that a 
book-keeper can be of most value to his 
employer, for in any business certain mat- 
ters will arise which should be brought 
to the attention of an executive and which 
he would have no occasion to know about 
unless the employee actually doing the 
work brought it to his attention. Errots 
will always crop up in any business and 
the sooner they are detected and rectified 
the better it is for the business.” 


As letter writing happens to be a hobby 
of mine, I next inquired, “Are your cor- 
respondents mere automatons selecting 
form letters at random?” 

“No, indeed, they must be able letter 
writers, capable of writing so as to con- 
vey not only the proper meaning but the 
proper impression as well. Naturally our 
accounts are so numerous that the cor- 
respondents must use form letters, but 
he must be able to vary them, and be able 
to write a personal letter when the case 
demands one.” 

“Are the chief executives of this depart- 
ment legal men? ” I queried. 

“No, although we have all had a certain 
amount of commercial law training.” 

“Then how do you follow the intricate 
laws of different states?” 

The Assistant Credit Manager reached 
for a volume resting on top of his desk. 
I smiled when I saw the title “Credit 
Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial 
Laws,” for I know the book well. 

“This,” he said, handing me the book,” 
is indispensable to the up-to-the-minute 
Credit Manager. The varying credit laws 
of the different states are intricate, but in 
this book you will find facts about them. 
A good credit man would be lost without 
such a compendium.” I nodded my ap- 
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proval. Because of my several years in 
credit work I could amply back up this 
statement. 

Among other things it is equally im- 
portant for the credit executive to follow 
the trend of the time. There are various 
ways of doing this but of the many sys- 
tems, the Credit Department executives of 
the Eastman Kodak Company have found 
charts the most satisfactory. 

Two were explained to me which I 
found of such interest that they are here 
reproduced for you (see Fic. 6 and 7.) 

The chart (Fic. 6) shows by means of 
relative numbers the monthly change in 
the collection situation for the United 
States during the past five years. 

By comparing the national credit con- 
dition with the company statistics the 
Credit Manager can tell at a glance how 
his company collections stand in relation 
to national conditions. 

It should be noted that there is a marked 
similarity in the shape of the curve for 
each year; for instance, it is usual for 
January to be the highest month, or the 
month when collections are at their worst. 
This is what the statisticians call normal 
seasonal variations and must be reckoned‘ 
with in interpreting the current situation. ° 

This seasonal variation is related to the 
seasonal variation in business failure 
statistics as reported by the commercial 
agencies, such as Dun and Bradstreet. 

The method used in computing the curve 
is as follows: average daily sales during 
the two months previous to the first of 
this month under consideration are com- 
puted. Then the amount of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on the first of that 
month are divided by the average daily 
sales and the quotient expresses the ac-' 
counts receivable on that date in terms 
of days’ sales for the United States. For 
example if the United States sales were 
$1,000 per day for January and February, 
and the accounts receivable on March 1, 
were $30,000 then the outstanding ac- 
counts receivable on March 1, would be 
expressed as 30 days’ sales. 

Whereas the chart shows the month 
to month changes for the United States 
the map (Fic. 7) analyzes the situation by 
states for a particular date. An arbitrary 
scheme of shading is used to show the 
relative standing of the states as referring 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Loan Wolf 


other way. The interest rate is 

too high,” Simpson grumbled as 

he turned to his shelves to ar- 
range the boxes. 


“ Well, it’s got to be high for a loan 
like this. You can’t do better anywhere 
and there’re few places where you can 
get as good a rate. You know that per- 
fectly well. What’s the real reason for 
not making your loan our way?” Jack 
Condon of the Central Commercial Mort- 
gage Company demanded, as irritation 
overcame him after a half hour’s argu- 
ment to make terms for a loan with Wil- 
liam Simpson. 

“Yes, there’s another reason,” Simpson 
admitted as he faced Condon angrily. 

“Spill it, then,” Condon exploded. 

“You want to loan me five thousand 
dollars. That's the amount I’ve got to 
have. But, you’re unreasonable when 
you demand that I cover the loan by 
mortgaging more than ten thousand dol- 
lars worth of my merchandise. 

“Sure, but it ain’t ten thousand dollars 
worth. You couldn’t get ten thousand 
for it even at retail prices,” Condon 
laughed. “Anyway, Simpson, this is 
just a formality. We have got to do a 
conservative and safe business. We're 
not after a pound of flesh.” 

“Oh yes, I know it’s formal and all 
that, but how will it affect my standing 
with my wholesalers?” 

“They won't think anything of it. Don’t 
they get loans themselves?” 

“Sure they do, but they can do it easier 
than I can. It won’t look good if they 


aI "LL have to get the money some 


know I borrowed five thousand and . 


gave more than ten thousand dollars worth 
of my stock to secure it,” Simpson ex- 
plained. 

“Well, you wouldn’t go to a broadcast- 
ing station and tell the world about it, 
would yuh?” Condon almost sneered. 
“If anyone wants to know, just say you 
have a liability of five thousand dollars 
on your books.” 

Simpson mused a moment and then 
motioning Condon to wait, he went to 
the rear of his store and seated himself 
at his small desk and figured a few 
minutes. Perplexed he gazed out of the 
back window into the yard, studied his 
figures again and then walked deliber- 
ately to the counter where Condon leaned 
smoking his cigar. : 

“Alright,” Simpson remarked wearily, 

sign.” . 


* * * * 


The Plymouth Notion & Hosiery Com- 
pany of Boston had been in business for 
seventy-two years. They had a repu- 
tation for humane treatment of their 
customers. In fact they had built up a 
trade of which they were proud. Every 
retailer who entered the good graces of 
the concern considered himself fortunate, 
not only on account of satisfactory terms, 
but because of the personal interest the 
Plymouth salesmen took in a man’s shop 
and on account of the advice and sales 
helps which were an integral part of 
the Plymouth company’s merchandising 
methods. 

William Mather, the president of the 
company was reading his morning’s mail. 
He had just read a letter from a customer 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, in which the 


By Marshall D. Beuick 


Southern merchant expressed his appre- 
ciation for the aid of the Plymouth com- 
pany in getting him on his feet again 
after eight months of threatened insol- 
vency. The letter concluded: . 

“So I shall always have confidence 
in your justice if ever I should find my- 


Mather glanced at the calendar and 
noted that it was rather a long time un- 
til Easter, too early, in fact, for most 
dealers to file their holiday orders. 

“Business is not as serious a thing as 
it used to be, Miss Hawkins,” Mr. Mather 
observed as he turned toward his secre- 





“Alright,” Simpson remarked wearily, “I'll sign.” 


self in difficulty again. But let us hope 
that is as likely as selling boll weevils to 
a cotton planter.” 
Mather chuckled and then opened a mail 
order in the form of a letter. 
Please ship for Easter trade 100 dozen No. 


5 Cordovan, 50 doz. No. 2 black and 50 
doz. No. 5 flesh. 


Very truly yours, 
William Simpson 


“Phew,” Mather whistled. “That's 
about five thousand dollars worth,” he 
mumbled, as he picked up the telephone 
receiver to call his assistant Credit Man- 
agers assistant, a young man striving 
bravely to run the Credit Department 
in the absence, on account of illness, 
of the Credit Manager. 

“Say, Perkins, William Simpson out in 
Peoria wants two hundred dozen, which 
comes to about five thousand. How’s he 
teen paying recently? He was shaky 
about a month ago, wasn’t he?” 

Mather fumbled with a pencil while 
he listened. (Then dropping his pencil 
with noticeable finality, he said: 

“A financial statement? Yes, you're 
right; get one from him. It’s time we 
had one anyway. Have one of the men 
stop off and show him how to fill one 
out and don’t ship, of course, until you 
get the statement. And, by the way be 
curé the salesman only shows him how to 


fill it out. Don’t let the salesman take’ 


it with him. Have it mailed to us..” 


tary who had been his right hand man 
for fifteen years. “With all the crooked 
failures nowadays, you wonder if going 
into business isn’t made too easy.” 

“Yes, that’s what the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation thinks. By the way, Mr. 
Mather, you haven’t subscribed to that 
commercial fraud fund of the Associa- 
tion yet, have you? Didn’t you intend 
to? You remember, you said that even 
though we may never have use for its 
service, it would be your protest against 
dishonest business methods.” 

“That's right, I forgot about it. I’m 
going to subscribe, ” Mather answered 
decisively. “But, I should not like to 
have to prosecute anyone.” : 

“Thirty years or so ago practically 
everyone had a professional pride in con- 
ducting business ethically, and there was 
seldom an occasion when the law had to 
take a hand. Business is becoming too 
much of a gamble; and profits are replac- 
ing pride. 

Take a letter, Miss Hawkins, please, 
to Williarg Simpson.— 

“Dear x. Simpson in view of your 
unprecedented order we feel obliged to 
request from you i. 





* * * *& 


Condon of the Central -Commercial 
Mortgage Company was practically the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A MERCHANT’s PRAYER TO ALLAH 
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On the walls of modern Egyptian stores and offices are found pious expressions on many- -colored 
felt banners, such as, “All blessings come from Allah,’ and “O Allah, send us customers” 


Credits in the Near East 


Skilled Observer Says We Neglect Opportunities 


At the last meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Forum of the National Association 
of Credit Men, Mr. Filsinger gave a 
highly informative address, of which this 
ts a part, based on recent ‘Samailons in 
the Near East. 


WISH we could get more American 

firms, not only in my own line of 

business, but in others as well, to en- 

ter the markets in the Near East. If 
there were one hundred strong American 
concerns soliciting business there it would 
make it easier for every one of us to sell 
merchandise. 

Last year the exports from the United 
States, including everything, to the coun- 
tries of Turkey, Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt, were less than $15,000,000, and 
Egypt alone took $250,000,000 worth of 
goods from the British Empire. 

As far as the Near East in general is 
concerned most Americans are unable to 
comprehend it, to interpret it. Apparently 
they are insensible to the amazingly in- 
teresting developments taking place there. 
If you expect merchants of the Near East 
to live up to their promises and engage- 
ments, you must fulfill your own. I 
think that you can do otherwise, the 
East is not the place for you to operate. 
Neither, for that matter, is South Ameri- 
ca, or Europe, or Mexico, or anywhere 
else. I am not trying to paint the dealers 
in the Near East as angels, to give them 
a roseate hue, or to cover them all with a 
first class coat of whitewash. 

It is perfectly obvious that because of 
the many kinds of nationalities repre- 
sented, Near Eastern countries are not 
“easy pickings.” There are firms possessed 
of abundant capital, whom it is not safe 
to sell, because of the moral element in- 
volved. You have to “stop, look and list- 
en” when you trade there.- But, isn’t that 
equally true of other markets today? If 
you are going to ship goods to foreign 
countries without a tho h investigation 
you are certain to have losses, whether 
you send them to England, to India, to 
Chile or to Egypt. 


Some Cash Business 


Someone ‘said to me the other -day: 
“Isn't it true that in some cases im the 


By Ernst B. Filsinger 
Lawrence & Company, New York 


Near Eastern countries cash is still paid?” 
Certainly, for specific lines of merchandise 
importers have been paying on that basis, 
although the volume is becoming steadily 
smaller. However, if there is to be an 
adequate turnover, credit is indispensable. 
If there is any doubt about that, after all 
that has been said, it may be more easily 
understood by putting a very simple ques- 
tion. It is this: 


“How much business would those en- 
gaged in the various lines of industry be 
able to do were they suddenly to insist that 
everyone of their customers from New 
York to San Francisco should buy either 
a letter of credit or a draft on New York 
each time that an order was placed with 
their traveling salesman?” 


European manufacturers 
countries that I visited are granting terms 
from 30 to 120 days sight. Terms from 60 
to 90 days sight are very common indeed. 
In most cases they are against draft, al- 
though I know of instances where open 
account was permitted. As regards Egypt, 
credit has been granted continuously. In 
Turkey and Greece the manufacturers 
again began to extend credit some two 
years ago. It was the Italians who took 
the first step. Their confidence was not 
misplaced, and as a result of their pro- 

essive methods, they are dominating 

actors in the Near Eastern textile busi- 
ness today. It is, however, not alone the 
Italians who are giving these terms. I saw 
similar terms allowed by manufacturers 
of Holland, Belgium, France, England, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Germany. 


Importance of the Agent 


European manufacturers are a canny 
lot. They know their business thoroughly. 
They are not more anxious to lose money 
than we are. When they extend credit 
they have reason for doing so. Their 
chief reliance is on their agents. In many 
cases these have been selected either as a 
result of a personal visit to the different 
countries, or the arrangements were made 
when the agents visited the European 
countries. I often wonder if Americans, 
as a whole, really appreciate the importance 
and the place of the agent in foreign busi- 
ness? In many quarters I know that the 


in all the 


agent is not accorded the recognition he 
deserves. There are many American 
business men who take the attitude that 
because the agent sells goods he is not 
concerned with the credit of the customers 
from whom he solicits business. Never 
was there a more mistaken idea. The type 
of agent that I have in mind—conserva- 
tive, reliable, careful—is as vitally inter- 
ested in the responsibility of the people 
whom he sells as is the firm he repre- 
sents. It is self evident that the good agent 
understands just as well as his principal 
that a possible $500 or $1,000 extra com- 
mission does not warrant taking undue 
risks. Anyone who has appointed repre- 
sentatives abroad and works with them 
knows that they must devote every pos- 
sible minute of the day to the sale of 
goods. If they deliberately or carelessly 
clutter up their business with a lot of dif- 
ficult accounts which require attention 
and take time to collect, not to speak of 
the troubles in adjusting claims, how can 
they make any money? 


As to the nationality of agents—they 
are not confined to one country. There are 
Germans, English, Italians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Egyptians, etc. Some are Gentiles, 
some Mohammedans, some are Jews. 
Some have been established for many 
years. A few have been phenomenally suc- 
cessful. At times they are willing to give 
their principals 2 “del credere,” or r- 
antee. In some instances it is only for a 

t of their transactidn; in other cases 
it is for all the business they transact; it 
depends on the agreement that is made. 
The main point is that there are agents 
available who can successfully represent 
American manufacturers. 


The best way to secure a proper agent 
is by a personal visit by someone in whom 
the American manufacturer has confi- 
dence. If the business of one manufac- 
turer does not justify the expense, it cer- 
tainly should be possible for three or four 
firms who are in earnest to get together 
to send someone to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. Even by correspondence 
something can occasionally be done. The 
commercial attaches and trade commis- 
sioners of the Department of Commerce 
can be very helpful. There is no gainsay- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Why Burroughs Leads 
In Bookkeeping Machines 


Investigating—inventing! Constantly working to- 
ward one ideal—to improve bookkeeping. ‘Today 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines are 
not only standard in banks, but also preferred by 
commercial houses everywhere for all kinds of 
ledger posting and stock record work. 


Automatic daily balances on all accounts—one of 
many outstanding features of Burroughs machine 
methods—give the business man accurate daily 
control of every part of his business—a control 
rarely possible with pen-and-ink bookkeeping, 


The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan—the 
easiest complete bookkeeping method ever devised 
—has brought that same accurate control within 
reach of smaller concerns in every line of business. 
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These are some of the many reasons why Burroughs 
is the world’s largest maker of automatic book- 
keeping machines, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6190 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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You Can Have Credit 


When This Clock Strikes Twelve 


CPi ya aS 


G 


a Det) eee aa 


HT aN , 


66 N GOD we trust—all others pay cash!” This chill- 
ing announcement, in poster form, is one that is 
often seen in small retail establishments in these 

United States. For several hundred years, posters in 
crude brilliant colors have been displayed in France by 
merchants whose aim was to protect themselves from 
customers with bad paying habits. One such poster, first 
printed in the early part of the Nineteenth Century, is re- 
produced above. 


The text that goes with it is to the effect that when 
the bronze cock on the tower crows, and when the printed 
clock strikes twelve, then—and not till then—credit will 
be extended to the various types of customers represented 
by the four characters, the halbadier, the cavalryman, 
the pilgrim and the woodcutter. 


Other characters apparently rated low (see the one 
reproduced in the October, 1925, Crepir MonrtHLy,) 
were musicians, painters and fencing masters. 


—Jos. K. Drake. 
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Amendments to N. A. C. M. 
Constitution and By-Laws 


oo following is a full and correct 
transcript of the Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, as 
passed at the last annual convention. 

ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution 
amended reads as follows: 

The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, three vice-presi- 
dents of equal rank, one for each of the 
three divisions, an executive manager, a 
treasurer and secretary. There shall be 
a board of twenty-four directors until 
the membership of the association has 
reached 40,000 and then the board shall 
be enlarged by the addition of one direc- 
tor for each 5,000 increase, or fraction 
thereof. The officers shall be members 
of the board of directors by virtue of 
their offices. The officers shall serve for 
one year, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. The officers shall 
serve without compensation, except the 
executive manager, secretary and treas- 
urer, whose salaries shall be fixed by the 
poard of directors. The directors shall 
serve for a period of two years except 
when vacancies are to be filled or it is 
deemed expedient by a convention to 
equalize the number of directors retiring 
annually. 

ARTICLE IX, Sec. 2 (a) and Sec. 2 
(c) of the Constitution amended reads as 
follows respectively : 

Sec. 2 (a) The Committee on Nomina- 
tions shall present to the convention the 
names of candidates for offices of presi- 
dent, vice-president and for vacancies on 
the Board of: Directors. The seelction of 
candidates for directors must be made by 
the Committee on Nominations so that 
none of the ten districts may be repre- 
sented by more than four nor less than 
one director. 

Sec. 2 (c) The nominations for the of- 
fices of president and vice-presidents may 
be made from the floor of the convention 
during the period in which the election of 
these officers is held. 

A new article added -to the Constitution 
designed as ARTICLE XX. 


Investigation and Prosecution 


All investigation and prosecution work 
of the association shall be conducted by a 
special department to be known as “De- 
partment of Credit Justice for the Sup- 
pression of Commercial Crime.” 

ARTICLE 1, Sec. 2 of the By-Laws 
Amended reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. In the absence of the president 
ene of the vice-presidents shall be desig- 
nated by him or the executive manager to 
perform all of the duties of the president. 


Dr. Fall’s Book Reviews 


“—- HE book’ review section in the 
Credit Monthly is, in my. opinion, 
of a far higher standard and of much 
more value to the reader than those 
now running in any of our business or 
trade papers. The work is 
worthy of the highest praise,” is the 
comment by a man who reads the book 
review sections of the various maga- 
zines and knows the relative merits of 
all of them. 
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After years of continuous 
use, the L C Smith will pro- 
duce the same neat, attractive 
letters that it did when new. 


The carriage, the segment 
shift and the typebars all op- 
— erate on ball bearings. 
= “De. Resulting from this refined 
he Sup- mechanical construction is 
lightness of touch, ease of op- 
eration and almost unbeliev- 
able length of service. 
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L C Smith & Bros Typewriter Inc 
Established 1903 
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THE CREDOSCOPE 
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The New Year 
Bidding adieu to 1925, yet keeping 


principal 
events, we stand at the threshold of 


alive . memories of its 


1926 and venture to wonder what 
the year ‘has in store for the coun- 
try’s business. 

The past twelve months were un- 
even. The earlier period did not re- 
flect as a general thing a rapid in- 
dustrial movement, but in the later 
period improvements became notice- 
able and the turn into 1926 was 
fraught with more promise than the 
turn into 1925. 


Basic production has of late been 


very encouraging. The rapid move- 
ments in our industries were re- 
flected in a high peak of carloadings 
and an increase in bank clearings. 
The- atmosphere which reflects the 
psychological situation ‘was optimis- 
tic; the feeling prevailed that our 
country was enjoying a prosperity, 
but was not free from some very 
very delicate problems. 

We cannot isolate ourselves from 
the currents of international finance 
and trade movements. There are 
reactions constantly, unconscious at 
times but nevertheless exerting in- 
fluences on our own business move- 
ments. Great Britain is having a 
serious struggle, but her tenacious 
adherence to sound credit principles 
will bring her through.. France’s 
condition and the alarming decline 
of the franc are a serious disturb« 
ance to the stability of Europe. The 
waves of this situation beat upon our 


shores. The adjustment of the 
Italian debt was a very satisfactory 
one for all concerned and should 
have a pleasant reaction on the in- 


ternational trade of Italy. 


There are tendencies in our coun- 
try to use credit in improper ways. 
There are speculative tendencies dis- 
covered which if not wisely and 
courageously controlled will eat into 
our reserves and prove a distressing 
factor if any change in the business 
situation should happen. There are 
still maladjustments in production 
and consumption. We are too freely 
inclined to regard production as an 
index of prosperity while in reality 
it is consumption that makes busi- 
ness. 

Warning of these delicate prob- 
lems, domestic and foreign, should 
be repeated frequently for, after all, 
even the indifferent traveler will 
heed signs and signals if they are 
thrust upon him at close quarters. 
Taking into consideration the many 
factors, favorable and unfavorable, 
it is my firm belief that ‘the early 
months of 1926 will continue to 
show a good circulation of commodi- 
ties, a fairly favorable balance in our 
export business, a gold reserve of 
safe proportions and a real pros- 
perity—unless there is an increase in 
the difficulty, constantly encountered 
of. late; of- adjusting overhead to 
prices. 

‘Intelligent merchandising,—which 
implies economic production, selling 
at a reasonable price, and the con- 


version of commodities into safe re- 
ceivables,—will help above all things 
to maintain an even line in our busi- 
ness movements and a prosperity in 
which all can share. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
cover in this space every feature in 
our modern industrialism, every cur- 
rent favorable or disturbing in our 
present situation ; but considering all 
of the elements leads me to the be- 
lief that the fore part of 1926 will 
average satisfactorily. Let us, how- 
ever, keep our heads clear and 
our actions in accord with practical 
principles. 

* * * 


Looking Ahead 


We seem in this country to have 
had the unhappy temperamental fac- 
ulty of spoiling every prosperity 
movement by failing to look ahead. 

Production is not alone an index 
of prosperity. There must be a 
close adjustment of production and 
consumption to bring about sound 
prosperity ; and whenever the pro- 
ducer miscalculates the future and 
goes ahead without watching the sig- 
nals, he brings about grief. Such 
miscalculations are often the begin- 
ning usually of the downward curve. 

In agriculture, we find so fre- 


-. quently that the raiser of hogs or 


cattle, impressed with an active mar- 
ket, starts in to increase his produc- 
tion without reflecting as to what 
conditions might be a year or 
eighteen; months hence when his 
cattle or his hogs will be ready for 
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market. In the same short-sighted 
manner industries are speeded ahead 
under the glare of an immediate ac- 
tive market without any considera- 
tion as to what the consumer may 
need or will be willing to buy when 
the increased product is ready for 
market. 

I cannot see why our wonderful 
abilities and real genius for produc- 
tion should be deprived of their just 
deserts by a failure to look ahead 
and anticipate intelligently and upon 
careful calculation what the market 
will absorb. 

Looking ahead helps production to 
keep on the rails and not spill over 
into the ditch. Our energy and our 
ambitions are mighty difficult to con- 
trol when markets are active. Un- 
fortunately, we are prone in our zeal 
to go beyond the absorption powers 
of the markets; and it is this factor 
which is more prominent, in my 
opinion, than other factors in caus- 
ing what we are pleased to call the 
business cycle. 

Anticipating the future cannot 
ever be an exact science because of 
the uncertainties in human move- 
ments; but, undoubtedly, to look 
ahead with a strong desire to meas- 
ure the future with approximate cer- 
tainty may lower the peaks in our 
business cycle just a little and, un- 
doubtedly, bring business movements 
as shown on the charts closer to a 
horizontal line. 

* * * 


Impressions of Florida 


An entire stranger suddenly 
dropped into the bustle of a busy city 
would have no more difficult task in 
interpreting his surroundings than I 
had recently when thrust for a little 
while into the bustling activities of 
Florida. 


A great deal has been written of 
late about the State. Undoubtedly, 
her possibilities were not until re- 
cently properly understood. Florida’s. 


history, since she came within the 
National fold in 1821, has not been 
dramatic, but there are now all kinds 
of dramas being played within her 
borders, and some of them may be 
tragedies. 

Lovers of Florida do not want 
They 
desire for her a healthy expansion ; 
but they know that should. the epi- 
dermis be stretched too thin that the 
covering will burst and progress 
probably be retarded for years. Flor- 
ida has advantages of soil and cli- 
mate, but there are not, throughout 
her entire borders natural encourage- 


serious mistakes to happen. 


ments for industries. 


People are flocking to Florida 
Within 
fifteen minutes I saw one or more 
cars pass from each of twenty States. 
The railroads of Florida were not at 
all prepared to take care of the un- 
precedented traffic. 


from almost everywhere. 


It seemed to me that the chief ef- 
forts of the promoters in Florida 
were to make it a playground for the 
rich. No doubt the wealth of our 
country makes it entirely possible for 
many people to build magnificent 
homes in Florida, and in beautiful 
locations and at prices that dazzle 
the vision of the ordinary man. 

I cannot feel that progress can be 
permanent where industries are not 
being established and probably can- 
not be fairly solicited, where the per- 
son without means might find it diffi- 
cult to live and only the rich can 
find a real welcome. 

In credit work we have run across 
of late at least half a dozen cases 
where the debtors have flown to 
Florida doubtless with the hope of 
joining in the carnival of riches. 
Naturally many people will be dis- 
appointed and many will be willing to 
return if they have the means. I can- 
not but join the substantial residents 
of the State in a hope that out of the 
turmoil may come lasting prosperity. 
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The agriculture of Florida-is sus- 
ceptible of great development, in my’ 
opinion, but the sub-divisions all over 
the State are doing away with some 
of the farmlands. If there ever was 
a craze for sub-divisions, it has 


found a congenial location in Florida. 


The prominent banks of the State 
are Over-running with money. They 
must find it difficult to invest these 
funds. They cannot take long 
chances with real estate securities. 


Many people are living in tents. 
It has not been possible to find suf-- 
ficient habitations for them; and in 
some of the cities rentals are extra- 
ordinarily high and make it impos-: 
sible for the person of small income! 
to lease a home. Unless care is ex- 
ercised in sanitation, it is entirely 
possible when the Spring arrives and 
this vast army of tenters are still on’ 
the ground that epidemics may break 
out. If this should happen, it would 
prove a serious blow to the: whole 
Florida situation. | 


I am not endeavoring in this little; 
story of my impressions to cast the: 
slightest shadow over the pictures we 
have had presented to us of Florida’s 
progress and prosperity. I concede, 
and very gladly, that she has won- 
derful opportunities. Her principal 
cities are thriving. She can enjoy 
a splendid prosperity, but I doubt 
sincerely whether this can be ac- 
complished by catering only to the 
rich and not giving sufficient thought 
to the development of agriculture 
and to whatever industries the State 
is able to foster. 


In general, credits in Florida 
should be carefully weighed and 
handled. Fly-by-nights are found 
all over the State. Devious practices 
are to be met with here and there in 
the real estate field. (I was told 
that certain public parks and public 
buildings in Miami have been sold to 
the ardent investor several times.) — 


















































































Under - insurance is 
often almost as bad 
as no insurance. One 
thousand dollars fi- 


delity insurance 


doesn’t go far in pay- 


ing a twenty thous- 


and dollar loss. 


Maintains a department of 
Guaranteed Attorneys which 
renders unexcelled service to 


merchants and manufacturers. 





The Loan Wolf 
(Continued from page 17) 

first man on the job. Simpson, who 

stood gazing at the burnt ruins of his 

store, turned a sad face toward the loan 

negotiator, Condon, and murmured list- 

lessly. 

“Well, you’ve come for ycur pound of 
flesh, I suppose.” 

“Nothin of the kind.” Condon pro- 
tested. “I’m awfully sorry, old man. 
But didn’t you say you were insured with 
the Universal Insurance Company.” 

“Yes, they issued my policy.” 

“I thought I was right. The policy 
was for fifteen thousan , wasn’t it?” 

“That's right, “Simpson replied with in- 
difference. 

“Well, so long, old chap, I hope you 
get a "good settlement,” Condon said 
eheerily as he slapped Simpson on the 
shoulder and disappeared down the street. 
** * * 


Mr. Mather was interrupted one after- 
aoon as Perkins, his credit manager, en- 
tered the private office with a telegram in 
his hand. 

“Mr. (Mather, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men reports by telegram 
on the Simpson case you brought to their 
attention last week.” 

“Yes? Read the telegram while I sign 
these letters, please.” 

“They say, ‘Chattel mortgage on large 
part Simpson’s stock to cover five thous- 
and dollar loan. Stop, Loan Com 
has put in claim on insurance for loan. 
Expect they will get it.” 

“By George, Perkins, that means we 
lose on that last order we shipped on the 
strength of Simpson’s financial statement. 
There won't be enough left after the 
loan company gets its share to pay two 
cents on the dollar. Well, we'll have to 
mark that off the books unless the asso- 
ciation can discover more assets.” 


“It’s too bad, Mr. Mather, but we can’t 
go along doing business for so many 
years without a few losses,” Perkins re- 
plied. 

“You're just trying to be kind-hearted. 
I was a fool to let that Simpson have 
the goods even with the financial state- 
ment. I wish I had taken your advice 
and investigated the statement first. I 
don’t deserve your sympathy. Next time 
I try anything like this, give me hell, or 
I'll fire you,” Mather laughed. 


“Alright, Mr. Mather, I'll pick out the 
nicest ‘hell I can find though, because I 
probably won’t want to leave the com- 
pany for some time.” 

** * 


The investigator of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men remained on the 
Simpson case. There was something in 
the financial statement that Simpson had 
sent to Mather that puzzled him. He 
consulted the New York office by wire 
and the reply confirmed his theory, and 
gave him a new confidence that stirred 
him to hurry to the postal authorities. 

Simpson was burprised a few days 
later to find himself under arrest by a 
United States Marshal. He protested 
that the fire in his store had occurred 
naturally and that he had done nothing 
that warranted his arrest. His attorney, 
however, could not obtain his client’s re- 
lease for the court fixed bail at 15,000 
dollars. Simpson knew no one who could 
furnish the money. 

oe jndee heard the case with dis- 
See the next.day announced his 

ngs in the Simpson case. 

“You mortgaged nearly ten thousand 
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dollars worth of your merchandise,” the 
judge said, pointing at Simpson as he 
stood in the dock. “You received a loan 
on these goods amounting to five thou- 
sand dollars. Then you sent a financial 
statement through the mails. In that 
statement you did not put the ten thou- 
sand dollars of merchandise as a liabil- 
ity. It was fraudulent to include that 
stock as an asset. You were not the pos- 
sessor of it when the mortgage company 
had a lien on it. You have used the 
United States mails in a scheme to de- 
fraud.” 

Simpson fought for his freedom. His 
attorney pleaded that his client was a 
victim of a business practice that was 
the undoing of many uninformed busi- 
ness men. He asked that Simpson be at 
least dealt with lightly and concluded by 
warning the court that something should 
be done to those persons who encouraged 
men to make loans on their merchandise 
without fully explaining the necessity cf 
notifying creditors in some fashion that 
mortgaged merchandise became a liabil- 
ity. Simpson left the court with hopes. 


Perkins stood beside Mr. Mather. They 
were both dejected. 

“Perkins,” Mather began, “This is the 
first time our company has ever had an 
experience like this. I feel dreadfully 
sorry, for I honestly believe that Simpson 
was just a poor business man.” 

“Yes, that’s the pity of it,” Perkins 
agreed. “I feel almost that the loan shark 
was the one who should have been sent- 
enced to a year and a day. That will 
never happen I suppose. a 

“No, Perkins, it is not likely to hap 
There are more dumbbells in jail 
there are wiseacres. And the shame of 
it is, the dumbbells are only the cush- 
ions off which the wiseacres bounce out 
of reach of the law.” 

* * * * 


Credits in the Near East 

(Continued from page 18) 
ing the fact that a personal a is by all 
odds the best way to make a choice. This 
frequently results in enormous saving of 
time, money and trouble. In days when 
there is so much talk about 100 per cent 
Americanism it’‘certainly does not reflect 
very highly on that particular brand of 
Americanism for American manufactur- 
ers whose lines could be sold to lie down, 
to remain outside—thus tacitly confessing 
their ineptness and conceding the superior- 
ity of European competitors as business 
men. 

There are possibly no other markets in 
the world which present such an amazing 
array of nationalities as do those of the 
Near East. All of them, and the Egyptian 
market in particular, are not only inter- 
national in character, but decidedly Ori- 
ental as well. There are, first of all, a 
vast number of Egyptian merchants, com- 
monly termed Arabs. Then there are great 
numbers of Greek, Italian, English, and 
French dealers. Other European national- 
ities are likewise represented. Of Ameri- 
cans there are only an insignificant num- 
ber. There are Syrians, Turks, Persians, 
Armenians, Indians, etc. The merchants 
of the last mentioned group partake of the 
general characteristics of the Oriental 
people, 

In passing, it is important to stress the 
fact that there are firms of these nation- 
alities whose reputation for probity, fair 
dealing and business saneay is as high as 
that of the highest type of business man 
in our country. However, the problem of 
non-participation by Americans does not 
end there stating it. As a matter of 
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right there i it stopped — 


No one saw ‘the first flames licking opened with a splash. And right 
ace Pe edge of a packing case. The there, where it had started, the fire 
night watchman was at the other end stopped. 


of the factory. When our Fire Prevention Engi- 


/ But as those red tongues reached neers recommend sprinkler installa- 

/ out for more packing cases and the tions, they do so because experience 

/ wooden partitions beyond, a sprinkler has fully demonstrated their effec- 

/ head—an automatic watchman al- tiveness in extinguishing or control- 
ways on guard and never sleeping— ling fires at their origin. 


\ AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Ohe CONTINENTAL FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


The “America Fore’? Group of Fire Insuranée Companies 
























Protect the Results 
of Careful Investigation / 


’ | Card records, credit information of all kinds, 
and other valuable re- 
cords—their loss would 
mean a most serious 
waste of time, money 
and energy. 


It is possible fora fire that 
lasts a few minutes to de- 
stroy records that took 
years to gather. 


T wee sizes of Safety Vaults,—with an 
infinite variety of interior equipments,— 


stand ready to protect every one of your 
valuable records. 


Large Double Door Safety Von 


An expert filing system ina most dependable 
container—that is what you owe information 
you have gathered. File and protect it! 











\\ Filing Cabinets, Expert Indexing, Cards 
\ Folders, Guides, Card Filing. Desks 
Safes ae Safety Vaults 




















Muskegon Michigan 
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fact, it will not do to dismiss an important 
group of markets which consume $350,- 
000,000 to 400,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
goods annually with the impatient remark 
that they are “Orientals,” and therefore 
not worthy of consideration. In the Near 
East we sold less than $12,000,000 in 1924. 

Let me stress a point that many Ameri- 
cans seem to overlook—the different 
social and commercial strata represented 
by the inhabitants of any of these coun- 
tries. Take Egypt, for example. We 
have there the lowest class, the Fellahin, 
that is, the peasants who work in the fields. 
Besides there are middle and high class 
Egyptians and the large European colo- 
nies. It is well to remember that the chil- 
dren of these Europeans being born in 
Egypt are called natives, whereas they 
are racially Europeans. In cities such as 
Cairo and Alexandria the European in- 
habitants present a strong contrast to the 
natives. This holds true of virtually all 
the other countries as well. Among the 
Syrians who are Gentiles some are Catho- 
lic. Others are Mohammedans, and still? 
others are Jews. Of Jews there are Greek, 
Italian, Egyptian, Polish, Palestinian, 
Roumanian, etc. There are no finer, more 
honorable people anywhere than the high- 
class Spanish Jews. It has been the custom 
in America to put into one category or 
class all the merchants in this part of the 
world. That is a serious mistake. 


Europeans Selling on Credit 


The experience of European manufac- 
turers demonstrates that it is possible to 
sell goods successfully in the Near East 
on a credit basis. Let me stress the im- 
portance, yes, the absolute need, of grant- 
ing credit there. It all depends on how the 
problem is approached. One fact must not 
be lost sight of! In markets so large 
and important as these there are all sorts 
and conditions of people. Appearances are 
deceptive, A merchant, ‘particularly a nat- 
ive,,who may apptar’ td have an ifsignifi- 
cant standing, may be, in reality, very 
wealthy. On the other hand, the reverse 
may be the case. If you take a list of 
merchant-importers submitted by the De- 
partment of Commerce you will find some 
large houses; then there are medium sized 
firms, and finally small and unimportant 
concerns. It is a mistake to lump them 
all together. Yet this is an error com- 
monly made by the average American 
business man. He has heard unfavorable 
things about Orientals and therefore he 
concludes that all business in the Orient 
is conducted in a shady fashion. 

There are some magnificent European 
firms in Cairo as also in Alexandria, etc., 
to whom credit may be safely granted. 
But, also, there is another side to the 
picture. There are firms of all the na- 
tionalities that I have mentioned, pos- 
sessed of abundant capital with whom it 
is not prudent to work. Quite often they 
are inclined to take unfair advantage. One 
man will meet bills promptly, and make 
no trouble whatever; another will behave 
unpleasantly. It is purely a matter of se- 
lection. The selection’ is well made by the 
agents of the European manufacturers and 
the fact that they have so increased their 
business is the best evidence that they 
know how to do so. They may have some 
losses; byt their net profits far outrun 
their losses. People do not sell goods 
year.after year at a loss and yet remain 
in business. Many representative Euro- 
peans have done business in the Near East 
for thirty years or longer. 

Preconceived notions formed at long 
distance suffer a rude shock in the Near 


East. All business there is not conducted. 
by native firms. Here again many Ameri-- 
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cans make a huge mistake. There are 
splendid establishments, in many cases 
owned by Europeans such as French, Ital- 
ians, English, etc. Certain of the depart- 
ment stores of Cairo would do credit to 
New York City. A number of similar 
concerns are also found in Constantinople. 
Besides these, there is the great group of 
Levantine merchants. Again there are the 
bazaars and retail stores. Appearances 
are likely to be even more deceptive in 
the Near East than at home. 


I recall the case of a merchant whom } 
visited. He was located in the native 
quarter of Alexandria; he was an Egyp- 
tion, or “Arab,’ as they are accustomed 
to dub the natives there, who spoke no 
language other than his own. To judge 
from his unkempt appearance, one would 
not think that he amounted to anything. 
Yet his wealth was more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. He owned most of the houses 
on both sides of a busy street for a con- 
siderable distance. His appearance was not 
prepossessing. He sat alone, without col- 
lar, in shirt sleeves, smoking his nar- 
ghileh. There were innumerable flies and 
no little dirt. Cats were playing apout with 
pieces of decayed fish. Yet when this man 
took up my samples I found that he was 
one of the keenest judges of merchandise 
with whom I came in contact. 


The Agent’s Reports 


No local agent should be engaged with- 
out a clear understanding as to the kind 
of reports that he is to supply concerning 
his customers. The right sort of repre- 
sentative will not only furnish these, but 
will be willing to comply with any reason- 
able request of the Credit Manager. In 
the case of a new account, if he has been 
properly instructed, he will write fully 
regarding his own experience with the 
customer. Any average representative of 
good standing will be acting for a number 
of manufacturers. He will know how his 
customers are meeting their drafts, taking 
care of their obligations, whether they 
are making claims, etc. In the case of 
long established agents, the cxperience 
they acquire over a period of years is in- 
valuable. In many cases their comments 
are infinitely more pertinent than those of 
so-called credit agencies. Frequently they. 
so to speak, “eat and sleep” with their 
customers. Seeing them every day and be- 
ing on intimate terms with them, they 
know how their business is getting along. 
I know of cases where agents are so close 
to their customers that when the latter 
have been temporarily hard up the agent 
has paid the drafts which matured, ad- 
vancing the money to do so. Even in the 
case of newly established representatives, 
when the men involved are experienced 
and of the highest character, they are able 
to give valuable information based on their 
previous experience, which has usually 
been in the same line. 


In passing, it is interesting to note that 
in the Near East—and certainly the same 
is true in other countries—the old, well 
established representatives are visited al- 
most daily by the banks, who inquire re- 
garding the standing of merchants. When 
they enjoy a high enough reputation to 
warrant this anions on the part of the 
banks is it to be supposed that they would 
take this responsibility lightly? Can they 
afford to assume an indifferent interest in 
the standing of the clients whom they 
tecommend? Of course, not all agents 
are of the kind that I am describing. Un- 


“epresented by them. 


‘ess they are, you have no business being 
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The European manufacturer, especially refusal can be made in such way as to 
when he has known his agent for some put the responsibility therefore on the 
time, trusts him implicitly and does not agent, and not on the manufacturer's 
often bother about “checking up” on the Credit or Export Department. 
dealers whose orders he submits. When There is no way to lose the interest of 
he receives from one source or another an agent more quickly than to simply write 
data which reflects unfavorably on a cus- him that an order has been refused and 
tomer, he calls it to the attention of the give no explanation for the action. It only 
agent in order that the latter may investi- takes a little more effort to give him the 
gate. Taking it by and large, few Euro- reasons for declining to accept business. It 
pean firms make the searching investiga- is to the advantage of the American firm 
lions characteristic of American houses. to know if the facts supplied are errone- 

In the course of business it is possible cus. If the information is incorrect it isa 
that unfavorable information may be re- kindness to the agent to put him on his 
ceived from time to time. Conditions are guard. The intelligent representative will 
not fixed and the situations of business appreciate this kind of treatment. 
houses, whether they are in the Near East I shall now describe the several sources 
or in the United States, change. If it be- of information that are open to American 
comes necessary to refuse an order, the manufacturers who wish to deal in the 












AMERICA’S TRADE CURRENTS 


ROM San Francisco, New Orleans, Boston, Chicago 

—from every commercial center of importance in 
the United States and in the world—currents of trade 
flow to and from and through New York. 











































In this commerce, the interests of the banker and the 
merchant or producer are inseparable and interdepend- 
ent. Let business suffer and banking feels the effect; 
when trade prospers both banker and customer profit 
thereby. 








The Irving-Columbia’s Out-of-Town Office is a con- 
tribution to the promotion of commerce. This Office, 
in the Woolworth Building, New York City, is a bank- 
ing unit devoted to facilitating the business interests of 
customers in the United States outside of New York. 


Its officers, by maintaining close personal contact with 
all parts of the country, keep constantly informed on 
business conditions in various sections, and thus are able 
to give each transaction that quality of understanding so 
important to the customer’s interest. 













Possessing in its own organization every banking, invest- 
ment and trust service, the Out-of-Town Office, for all cus- 
tomer purposes, is a complete bank in itself. And it-offers to 
customers all the facilities, world-wide connections and total 
resources of our entire institution. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
New York 
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.. Local information bureaus. In cer- 


r East. First let me tabulate them: tic Commerce, Washington. The 
. The manufacturer's own agent. Bureau often has data supplied to it 
The list of references to be fur- by American consuls abroad. Occa- 
nished by the agent. That is, the sionally this information is so de- 
names of the firms in Europe from tailed as to be of considerable 
whom the importer buys. value. 
Local banking institutions. 8. American Consuls. 
. The Foreign Credit Interchange 9. American Commercial Attaches and 
Bureau of the National Association Trade Commissioners. 
of Credit Men. 10. Miscellaneous sources. _ 
. The mercantile credit agencies. Agents. I have already discussed the 


reports supplied by manufacturers’ agents. 
. ; As a matter of fact, I consider these more 
tain places, such as Cairo, for ex- important than any others. Sometimes in 
ample, there are individuals’ who the case of a manufacturer’s agent who has 
supply credit agency services. These not represented previously an. American 
are sometimes the correspondents firm, it may be a little difficult to educate 
of American and European agen- him. However, he usually sees the im- 


oes. ; a portance of giving all the data required. 
. The Trade Intelligence Division of especially when the business may assume 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- large proportions. There should be such 


“American Credit booklets are always so in- 
teresting and instructive,” says one credit 
manager ; and this new offering is no exception. 


It contains letters about American Credit In- 
surance from many well-known firms such as 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Bastian-Morley Co., 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Atlanta 
Woolen Mills, The Wahl Co., Griggs, Cooper 
& Co., Marlboro Cotton Mills, Etc. 


These letters should be read and studied by the 
credit manager of every Manufacturer and 
Wholesaler whose aim is the preservation of 
hard-earned profits. Write or phone for your 
free copy today. 


C The AMERICA N 


REDIT~ INDEMNITY : 


OF NEW YORK . J. F.M* FADDEN, passipent 


Offices in all leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 
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confidence in the agent and in the infor- 


_ mation that he supplies, that first orders 


may be filled on his statement alone. There 
is no surer way to kill prospects for busi- 
ness than by holding up the passing on of 
initial orders. Remember, the merchants 
in the Near East are not of the opinion 
that we do them a favor in accepting their 
orders. All Europe is glad to sell them. 

List of References. By this I mean the 
suppliers in Europe and elsewhere. The 
value of information from this source is 
equally as great as that obtained from 
shippers in the United States. The aver- 
age European manufacturer who re- 
ceives tactfully worded inquiry from an 
American firm is glad to respond. ‘There 
is rarely the slightest difficulty in obtain- 
ing full information from such sources. 

Local Banks. Sometimes the local agent 
can arrange to have the banks submit re- 
ports direct to the American manufactur- 
er. Where this is not possible the manu- 
facturer can himself address the banks, 
or he can apply through his own bank. 
Later on I shall have something to say 
about the character of the reports supplied 
by banks. 

Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau.— 
This is a unique service of greatest value, 
in that it gives actual ledger experience 
of shippers and shows the paying habits 
of the buyer abroad. This service becomes 
more valuable in proportion to its use. As 
an increasing number of business houses 
will sell goods in the Near East the value 
of an exchange of experience will be en- 
hanced. 

Mercantile Credit Agencies. In very 
few places, at least in the Near East, is it 
possible to find so-called “Mercantile 
Credit Agency” service. There are some 
individuals who have set up to supply re- 
ports. Occasionally these act as corres- 
pondents of American mercantile agencies. 
An interesting story might be told regard- 
ing the responsibility and competency of 
some of these agents. In passing, it 
should be noted that there may be delay 
in receiving the reports from American 
credit agencies due to the fact that they 
are not on file and have to be sent for. 
This emphasizes the need for the reports 
from the American manufacturers own 

ent. 

The Trade Intelligence Division. This 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington fills a 
very important function. From Consular 
and Bureau officials abroad it frequently 
receives information concerning foreign 
firms. 

American Consuls. The Consul, as a 
rule, has no time to ‘follow up’ inquiries 
and obtain all details. However, if he re- 
ceives a special request he may make a 
particular effort to obtain the required data. 
It should be noted that Consuls are for- 
bidden by regulations to furnish credit re- 
ports. In principle, this is wise and it 
would be unfair to burden the consul with 
many inquiries. 

American Commercial Attaches and 
Trade Commissioners. If these represen- 
tatives of the Department of Commerce 
are properly approached for assistance 
they will be glad to render it, especially if 


a specific inquiry is made. As a matter | 


of fact, American manufacturers who fail 


to notify Commercial Attaches or Trade | 


Commissioners of the names of their local 
representatives are very short sighted. 
Miscellaneous Sources. As you know, 
the Philadelphia mercial Museum and 
other similar organizations supply, for a 
consideration, reports on foreign firms. 
They have been doing so for many years. 
Their reports are received through corres- 
pondents. 
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It is highly desirable, in passing on cred- 
its on foreign merchants, that a “check 
up” should be obtained from various 
sources. If there is a conflict in details it 
should be brought to the attention of the 
local representative. So should be any un- 
favorable information. Sometimes reports 
are deliberately biased and it is highly im- 
portant to get all the facts. 

Credit reports in the Near East should 
be kept up to date.:They should be re- 
vised from time to time, especially if bus- 
iness of importance is contemplated. 

In connection with introducing American 
goods in the Near East, I cannot over- 
stress the importance of small introduc- 
tory orders. Because of the sales resist- 
ance, it is frequently impossible to get 
anything except a small initial order. As 
a matter of fact, in the case of goods that 
are difficult to sell, such orders are prefer- 
able to large ones. They permit the sup- 
plier and the buyer to become acquainted 
with each other. Through trial orders seri- 
ous difficulties regarding finish, etc., can be 
avoided. In this connection I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the importance of 
working through the channel which shows 
the most open minded attitude toward the 
importation of American goods. I refer 
especially to the smaller firms. Over and 
over again you will find that the. largest 
dealers are either indifferent or actually 
hostile. On the other hand, you may find 
the small, progressive young merchant who 
is willing to take a chance on something 
not hitherto sold. He should be encour- 
aged, no matter if he is not a millionaire. 
The main consideration is, “Is he reliable?” 
Even though his capital may be only a 
few thousand pounds, if he is of the 
right type his purchases will be in propor- 
tion to his capital. Relatively, he will be 
as good for a credit of $500 or $1,000 as a 
big concern would be for $10,000 or $15,- 
000. Do not discourage your agent by turn- 
ing down his business just because the 
orders do not come from the largest 
houses. The latter will begin to buy after 
the goods have appeared in the market. 


Banks in the Near -East 


There is a widespread idea in the United 

States that banks in foreign countries, 
guuey speaking, either give biased in- 
ormation, or are very reticent about the 
data they supply regarding their custom- 
ers. With this preconceived notion in 
mind, it was an agreeable surprise to find 
that practically without exception the banks 
in those countries of the Near East which 
I visited were not only impartial, but dis- 
cussed conditions in regard to business, 
commercial matters, etc., with a refreshing 
frankness. It would be too much to expect 
that banks should not sometimes assume 
too favorable an attitude towards their 
own customers. However, in any of the 
large cities that I visited no merchant 
works with every bank. The consequence 
is that if you approach those banks who 
do not carry the account you get a very 
good check on the reports supplied by 
those banks which are definitely interested. 
I carried letters of introduction from our 
banks in New York. In other instances I 
was accompanied by the American Com- 
mercial Attache. 

In still other cases—and they were nu- 
merous—I approached bankers merely 
with my business card. The discussions in 
every instance were remarkably free from 

s s cr buncombe. This was truc 
not only in the case of the English banks 
and their a managing directors, but 
in the case of Italian, French, Dutch, Ger- 
man and native institutions. There was a 





delightful willingness to serve, to be help- 
ful. To me this was exceedingly inter- 
esting, and, I confess, somewhat unex- 
pected. If you have the opinion that the 
directors and other officials of the banks 
in the Near East are chaps in long frock 
coats, wearing silk hats and surrounded by 
factotums, you are badly mistaken, The 
approach to the managing director of 2 
large institution there is often easier than 
it is toa - official of a bank equal in 
size in the United States. The officials 
themselves are alert, intelligent and thor- 


oughly conversant with what is going on. | 


They have a knowledge not only of local 
but of international trade and its require- 
ments, which you will rarely find dupli- 
cated in institutions of like standing in this 
country. I have often heard these men 
carry on conversations in Arabic, English, 
French, and Italian, with equal fluency, 


Every Audit 
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_ sometimes slipping from one to the other. 


In Turkey there are a number of banks 
represented. In connection with drafts on 
merchants there 1 wanted to confirm the 


, opinions that had been given to me by 


business men. With the American Com- 
mercial Attache, Julian E. Gillespie, I 
visited various commercial agents repre- 


. senting European manufacturers, as also 


leading banks. I obtained two expressions 
in writing, one of them from.one of the 


. foremost banks in Constantinople, whose 


managing director is an. Englishman, and 
the other from a first class American 
bark ; 
Letter from English Bank 
In reply to your inquiry regarding 
the Constantinople textile market, it 


is customary for the Foreign Ex- 
porting firms to grant the importers 


Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 


lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. : 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 


and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS . 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
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Standing back of 
thousands of 
wise men’s 
CREDIT 

is the 
PROTECTION 


of 

FAETNA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


policies — 
instantly ready to 
shoulder the 
burden of 

FIRE LOSSES 
and LOSS through 
BUSINESS 


INTERRUPTION 
by FIRE, including © 
LOSS of PROFITS 
and RENTALS. 


With full AATNA 
protection, your 
credit cannot be 
undermined by — 
these financial 
drains which 
FOLLOW a fire, 
and which are 


often more serious 
than the fire. 


SEE THE 
LOCAL AGENT 


RALPH B. IVES, President . 


here a credit of 3 to 4 months. Be- 
fore the war credit was granted, in 
special cases, up to 6 months. These 
importing firms, in their turn, grant 
three months credit to retailers here 
and in Anatclia. 

Business conducted though a reli- 
able and experienced Agent and for 
limited amounts with carefully se- 
lected Clients of some years stand- 
ing constitutes a fair and reasonable 
risk. The checking of the Agent by 
up-to-date credit information from 
independent sources is advisable. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed by the Manager.) 


Letter from Amerwan Bank 


We beg to refer to our conversa- 
tion of this morning concerning the 
advisability of selling textile goods 
to local houses, on the basis of doc- 
uments against acceptances, for say 
30 to 90 days. We confirm that it is 
our opinion that there exists a good 
number of firms in this line in Con- 
stantinople to whom it would be 
safe to allow such accommodation 
for reasonable amounts. 

We handle a good many docu- 
mentary collections of this sort 
emanating from European countries 
and it has been our experience that 
the acceptors of such bills are very 
punctual in meeting their engage- 

| ments. 

We are entirely at the disposal of 
your organization for credit infor- 
mation on firms with whom you may 
consider dealing, and trust you will 
favor us with any financia] business 
you may have with our city and vi- 
cinity. 

Yours very’ truly, 
(Signed by the Manager) 


The expressions of these gentlemen 
were confirmed by the managers of the 
Deutsche Bank, of the Banque Hollan- 
daise, of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, etc. 


Greece 


The situation in Greece is an exceedingly 
interesting one from the financial and 
banking standpoint. I was particularly 
anxious to know how drafts were being 
paid. I desired a statement, preferably in 
writing, on this point, and was able to 
obtain from one of the foremost banking 
institutions in Greece a letter as follows: 
“I take this occasion to confirm 
my conversation in reply to your 
queries with regard to the advisabil- 
ity and safety in shipping merchan- 
dise to Greece against payment of 


documents or against 60 days ac- 
ceptance bills. 


“I do not see any conditions in 
Greece that would make this danger- 
ous when dealing with first class 
clients or merchants of the type 
about whom you had made inquiries, 
especially when the amount of mer- 


chandise shipped would not surpass 
$5000. 


“We found. as a general rule that 
merchants are particularly anxious 
to honor their signature when ap- 
pearing on a commercial draft. We 
would call to your attention that 
commercial drafts are specially pro- 
tected by the Greek law, and that in 
case of non-payment of a draft ac- 
cepted, the merchant canbe declared 
bankrupt, if not put in jail. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed by the Manager) 

Of course, this does not mean that you 
can do business with everybody in Greece 
who wants credit. If you are careful, you 
are not likely to have serious consequences. 

Let me here call attention to a Greek 
custom which has become a trade practice. 
All Greek banks that receive drafts for 
collection are accustomed to hold them for 
the arrival of the merchandise in the 
port. It is not unusual for documents to 
arrive and lie in the banks for two to 
three weeks, pending acceptance. This is 
not held against the merchants. 


Summary 
Now let me sum up very briefly the condi- 
tions under which credit may be extended 
by American manufacturers in the Near 
East: : 


a) Select a thoroughly responsible, 
reliable and experienced agent. 
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“KOLLECTOR” STAMPS 


Perforated, gummed stamps for overdue state- 
ments. 18 varieties of which the above is one. 
Assorted stamps sent postpaid on receipt of $2 
for 180, $3 for 360, $4.50 for 720, $8 for 1800. 


K. E. FEATURES, 1170 Broadway, New York City 


b) Obtain reports from all possible 
sources, 

ec) Keep these reports theroughly 
up-to-date. 

d) Be conservative. Do not overdo; 


let the business develop gradu- 
ally. 


e) Select your clients with the ut- 
most care. 


It will be seen that the question resolves 
itself into one capacity. We must ask 
ourselves, “Are we capable of passing on 
credits in the Near East? Are we willing 
to admit that in this respect we are less 
competent than the European? Can we do 
so in South America and not in the Near 
East?” I for one am thoroughly con- 
vinced that with the slightest desire to do 
so we can handle this matter intelligently. 


(Continued from page 16) 
to good or bad collections. The states in 
black rank worst; all are arranged by 
shading up to the lightest which rank 
best. The relative standing of adjoining 
states can be judged by their shade. 

The relation between the map and the 
chart is shown by the reading of 40.8 on 
the chart which is the average for the 
United States shown on the map for the 
corresponding month; collection condi- 


‘tions in the separate states are good or 


bad. as they vary from this number. ‘The 
figure 40.8 is in tkis case purely hypo- 
thetical used only for illustrative pur- 
poses. Any credit executive can see at a 
glance how valuable such a map is. 

For example assume Richard Roe lives 
in Montana. H is a delinquent. The 
map shows that some physical condition 
in Montana is perhaps inadvertently mak- 
ing him temporarily “slow pay.” What- 
ever the physical situation the map shows 
that Montana is 20 points off average. 
Knowing this, it thus becomes the duty 
of the Credit Manager to find ont those 
physical reasons that are retarding the 
commercial prosperity of Montana. When 
those conditions are known and appreci- 
ated then the Credit Manager can help 
Richard Roe to tide over a temporary 
situation,—human and scientific treatment 
rather than arbitrary and _ tyrannical 
measures. 

However, suppose that Roe lives in 
Ohio. The map shows Ohio is 7.3 to the 
good. Roe is perhaps slipping unneces- 
sarily. The map warns the Credit Man- 
ager to watch his step. 

The Eastman Kodak Company is a 
large organization, but if you have care- 
fully followed the details outlined in this 
article you will appreciate that their credit 
system is neither complicated nor in- 
tricate. Any manufacturing business can 
easily adopt it. A smaller business may 
need to simplify it. However, whatever 
the business the point is just this: or- 
ganize a system, employ good personnel, 
and then stick to the system. 
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ness Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 





Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


HE value of reading books on eco- 

nomics and business is emphasized by 
Mr. Broudy in the first article of the 
Crepit MONTHLY series on Economics in 
this issue. 


The Story of Steel 


THE LIFE OF ELBERT UH. 
Ida M. Tarbell. 
N. Y. 1925. 


GARY. 
D. Appleton & Co., 
361 pp. $3.50. 


Here is more basic industry material 
for the credit manager whose vision ex- 
tends beyond the end of his own nose. 
Turning from oil to steel, Miss Tarbell 
has produced a portrait of a great in- 
dustrial leader and at the same time has 
presented with admirable understanding 
and insight a cross-section of the business 
life and activity of the leading manufac- 
turing and commercial nation of the 
world. 

To many readers of the “History of the 
Standard Oil Company” this clever maga- 
zine writer, Chautauqua platform lecturer 
and publicist appeared to be chiefly a 
“muckraker.” In the Gary book she is 
frankly the opposite, for her admiration 
and enthusiasm for the talented Judge 
stand out boldly on every page. 

The result is undeniably fascinating 
reading. Miss Tarbell tells of Elbert 
Gary’s parents, who were pioneers in the 
Lincoln country; of Elbert’s boyhood on 
the farm; his enlistment for the Civil 
War; his study of the law. Then come 


the Gates and Barbed Wire episodes; his’ 


meeting with Morgan, which meant so 
much eventually to him and to American 
industry; the fight between Illinois Steel 
and Carnegie; the panic of 1907; the in- 
side story of Tennessee Coal and Iron; 
the attack by the Government; the steel 
strike; and finally Judge Gary’s splendid 
part in the war activity. 


In preparing the manuscript Miss Tar- 
bell had, of course, full access to all 
the sources—letters, documents, testimony 
and records. Her use of the material is 
admirable, and her conclusions give evi- 
dence of careful consideration and keen, 
critical judgment. If she views Judge 
Gary in the light of a superman, it is 
doubtless because she believes that she 
discerns in him mental and moral quali- 
ties that are distinctly above the average. 


As for that, it is evident that the elder . 
Morgan and many of his closest associ- 


ates felt toward the Judge in precisely the 
same way. 

This book will be very widely read. 
One reason is that Miss Tarbell herself 
has a large and a loyal public. Some have 
been won over by her numerous books on 
Lincoln, some by her oil revelations, some 
by her biographies of French leaders, and 
doubtless many by her works on various 
phases of modern business. Another rea- 
son is the fact that she has picked out, 
as a subject for biographical treatment 
one of the real business leaders of Amer- 


ica—a man who has done probably as 
much as any other one man to develop 
what is now known the world over as 
“big business.” 

The publishers, who have given this 
work a most attractive format, refer to it 
as “fascinating story of a notable life.” 
This is the fairest and truest characteriza- 
tion of a book the reviewer has seen in 
publishers’ advertising for many a day. 


Looking Ahead in Business 


BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT FOR- 
CASTING. Ray Vance. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. 1925. 187 pp. 2.50. 


This is a second edition, revised, of a 
work first published in 1922. The out- 
standing changes are three: amplification 
of certain points not adequately or clearly 
treated in the first edition; addition of 
new material dealing with the work of 
other writers since 1922; and the bring- 
ing up to date of the work done by the 
author and his associates — especially 
McDonald H. Wilson, head of the statis- 
tical laboratory of the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service. 

As Mr. Vance is president of the Brook- 
mire organization, it might reasonably be 
expected that his work should have a 
strong Brookmire flavor. To a certain 
extent it has, but not to an objectionable 
degree. Forecasters and-business statisti- 
cians such as Roger Babson arid Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher are freely mentioned, 
although they are in a sense competitors 
of the organization whose executive head 
is the author of. this book. 

The introductory chapter. discusses the 
relation of business statistics to the hu- 
man element. This is followed bya 
chapter on the use of business statistics, 
in which the author lists and elaborates 
on nine basic principles which should be 
kept in mind in the application of statis- 
tics to business management or to invest- 
ments and speculation. Business cycles, 
secular trends and seasonal variations are 
then taken up, after which Mr. Vance dis- 
cusses the possibility of business forecast- 
ing. 

After consideration of general business 
barometers, the author deals with security 
buying and the economic cycle. -In Chap- 
ter VII he tackles the problem of the 
manufacturer or the merchant who seeks 
to follow the cycle movement in the 
management of his business, showing that 
this problem is much more complex than 
that of the’ investor in securities. _The in- 
vestor can, if he wishes, shift from the 
securities of one company to those of its 
competitor, or even to an entirely new 
industry. Or he can change from long 
term to short term securities between pe- 
riods of the cycle, keeping his money 


‘profitably at work without loss of prin- | 
cipal even in extreme periods of liquida- 


tion. But the manufacturer or merchant 


on Conte pom 


must continue to operate whether business 
is good or bad. If the manufacturer 
even closes down his plant completely, he 
must still meet his overhead in the form 
of taxes, insurance, depreciation and loss 
of interest on his investment. 

The concluding chapter concerns bank- 
ing and the business cycle. This is a short 
chapter but a particularly good one. The 
final sentences are worth quoting. “Busi- 
ness forecasting,’ says Mr. Vance, “ts not 
an end in itself, nor ts it a magic device 
by which the inexperienced or inefficient 
may become successful. It is merely a 
machine for the use of experienced and 
efficient business executives.” 

This book makes no attempt to go ex- 
tensively into the theoretical construction 
of business barometers. It does, however, 
tell in plain terms and untechnical lan- 
guage how managers, accountants and 
credit executives may use business statis- 
tics and barometers to the best advantage. 


Cotton Around the Globe 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT IN THE «“‘OT- 
TON INDUSTRY. Louis Bader, M. C. S. 
New York University Press, N. Y. 
187 pp. $3. 

Cotton as an important factor in our 
national prosperity has recently been ‘dis- 
cussed in Executive Manager Tregoe’s 
Monthly Letter to members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and in 
a Special Bulletin issued by the Associa- 
tion’s Department of Education and Re- 
search. otice of Mr. Bader’s book is 
therefore, from the Association point of 
view, timely. 

Mr. Bader’s point of departure is the 
disagreeable fact that the cotton textile 
industry has been passing through an_un- 
pleasant experience, at a heavy cost. This 
has happened more than once, and the 
author is clearly logical in his belief that 
unless the proper study is made to dis- 
cover just what the trouble is and what 
steps should be taken to overcome the 
difficulties, the cotton industry will again 
pass through similar periods of depres- 

The book surveys the chief tendencies 
in the cotton piece industry’ since 1909. 
As the welfare of that industry is largely 
dependent on its international characteris- 
tics, Mr. Bader attempts to show the 
change and direction in growth in the va- 
rious countries of the world and the effect 
these changes have had upon the industry 
in Great Britain and the United States. 
It also indicates the problems which have 
afisén in the marketing of the product as 
the result of these changes. 

Part I consists of nine chapters, the 
first six of which are concerned with 
changes in the cotton goods industry since 
1860, and the recent growth of the ‘in- 
dustry in Japan, China, India, South and 
Central America, Europe and the United 
States.. The remaining chapters of Part 
I present the ideas that the South is par- 





Do you know: 


What’s happening to the cot- 
ton piece goods industry? 


And why? 


And what this means to you? 


Read: 


WORLD-DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE COTTON-INDUSTRY 


With Special Reference to the 
Cotton Piece Goods Industry 
in the United States 
By LOUIS BADER, M.C.S. 
187 Pages Cloth Binding 
Price $3.00 
THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Washington Square, New York City 


ticularly favored for the continued 
growth of the cotton industry and that 
no great changes may be expected in 
manufacturing processes. 

Part II is generally concerned with 
tendencies in the marketi of cotton 
piece goods in the United States. Mr. 
Bader discusses the problem of combina- 
tion and amalgamation in the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry; the wider use of 
modern marketing technique; style and 
color as factors in marketing; and the 
position of the jobber, the converter and 
the retailer in the marketing system. 

There is an Appendix of two parts. 
The first concerns the trend of the new 
index of earnings in the cotton textile 
industry _——- by the New York Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research. 
The second part presents supplementary 
data from the census report of cotton 
manufactures for 1923. The text is illus- 
trated with 30 statistical tables and 11 
charts. 

The book is well printed and bound— 
a credit to the New York University 
Press which sponsored its publication. 
The only criticism which seems justified 
is a comparatively small one. Either Mr. 
Bader or his editors found a lot of hy- 
phens in the print shop and tried to use 
them all up. Just why freight charges 
should be “freight-charges” or commis- 
sion houses “commission-houses” is be- 
yond the power of this reviewer to under- 
stand. Somebody is suffering from the 
compound-word hyphen-complex. 


New Ronald Handbook 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK. Edited by 
Robert H. sentgomayy, Cc. P. A. Ron- 
7 gaia Co., N. Y. 1925. 1749 pp. 


To the popular “Accountants’ Hand- 
book,” edited by Dr. E. A. Saliers, and 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


A NATIONAL POLICY OF CREDIT INSURANCE con- 
tains the guarantee of the World’s Largest Surety Com- 
pany to prevent, else pay, all bad debt losses in excess of 
normal, thus — manufacturer or jobber to estab- 


lish a definite limit 


eyond which these losses cannot go. 


In assuming the broad obligation which that guarantee 
imposes, the National Surety Company seeks for policy- 
holders only those houses which employ credit men. 


This is true because credit insurance necessarily presup- 
poses intelligent regulation of credit extension—and that 
is peculiarly the function of the credit man. 


Write for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety | 
Company 


Wa. B. Jovce, Chairman 


E. A. St. Joun, President 


E. M. Treat, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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the “Management’s Handbook,” compiled 
under the direction of L. P. Alford, edi- 
tor of “Management and Administration,” 
there is now added a third Ronald man- 
ual, the “Financial Handbook.” The edi- 
tor is Col. Robert H. Montgomery of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, pro- 
fessor of accounting at Columbia Univer- 
sity and author of the well-known “In- 
come Tax Procedure” and “Auditing 
Theory and Practice.” 

The general scheme of the book paral- 
lels that of the other manuals mentioned. 
The editor was assisted by 24 “special 
contributors” and also by a number of 
“collaborators.” The sections, in the or- 
der of arrangement, cover these main 
headings: fundamentals of business eco- 
nomics; mathematics of finance; financial 
statements and reports; budgets; control 
of current operations; business law; cap- 
ital structure and policies; fixed capital 
expenditures; insurance protection; types 
of business organizations; controlling in- 
ventory investment; security markets; 
“blue sky” laws; export and import pro- 
cedure; foreign exchange and financing; 
credits and collections; dealings with em- 
barrassed debtors; real estate transac- 
tions; traffic management; transportation 
rates; functions of treasurer, comptroller 
and secretary; banks and their uses; 
profit-sharing plans; accounts and audits ; 
cost determination; federal regulation of 
business; investing surplus funds; busi- 
ness statistics; controlling sales and sales 
expense; fiduciary relations; federal 
taxes; purchase and sales terms; and ab- 
breviations of business terms. 

Three sections which will be of par- 
ticular interest to credit managers are 17, 
“Credits and Collections”; 18, “Dealing 
with Embarrassed Debtors”; and 33, 
“Purchase and Sales Terms.’ Sections 17 
and 18 were prepared under the direction 
of R. F. Grover, C.P.A., of the staff of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 


The introductory pages of Section 17 
deal with the classification of credits; the 
relation of the financial manager to cred- 
its and collections; co-ordination of credit 
policies with sales and production policies, 
margin of profits, credit losses and the 
financial limitations of the concern. Then 
follow special treatment of the credit de- 
partment, forms of credit, sources of 
credit information, granting credit (the 
heading of this part of the book unfor- 
tunately perpetuating some obsolescent 
terminology) and collections. 


Section 18, “Dealings with Embarrassed 
Debtors,” has eight main divisions. These 
are: insolvency; remedies and reliefs; 
compositions; assignments; creditors’ 
committee management; receiverships in 
equity; bankruptcy; and reorganizations. 
This section on “Purchase and Sales 
Terms” (No. 33), has two divisions— 
“Shipping Quotations” and “Trade Dis- 


‘counts and Terms of Payment.” 


In this handbook the Ronald Press 
Company has confirmed its reasonable 
claims for the business D. S. OC. A real 
service was rendered to business when the 
Accountants Handbook was published. 
This new manual may not equal the phe- 
nomenal sales record of Dr. Salier’s hand- 
book. In all probability it will not, as its 
field is not so inclusive, but it will un- 
doubtedly do well enough to justify the 

late investment, heavy though it must 

ave been. 

It is to be posed t a any credit yo 
agers, acquiring this primarily for 
its credit sections, will be led into adja- 
cent fields and thus broaden their knowl- 
edgé of the principles of general financial 
management. (Continued on next page) 
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Taking chances with the law in credit work is like playing with fire. 
You may escape getting burned, but the chances are against you. 


Jim, gloomy and bewildered, typifies the credit man who, ignorant 
of or out of touch with the ever-changing phases of the laws that sur- 
round credit work, takes chances and loses, 


Jack, all smiles and with a safety credit guide in his hand, denotes 
the credit man who takes no chances through lack of knowledge of 
the laws that affect credit risks and profits. 


HY risk your reputation and your concern’s profits by playing Jim’s 


game when, with a copy of the Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of 


Commercial Laws to guide you, you can be in Jack’s class and on the safe side. 


Moreover, this famous book contains many other features that make 
it indispensable for Credit Managers, however experienced. 


| 41 Park Row, New York. 


1926 


| delivered to 





(Sent on five days’ approval if desired and so noted on order) 


Please enter my order for a copy of the Credit Man’s Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws for 1926 at $4.00 to be 
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Alisteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 
at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness—éreater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
protection—and no wearing 
out. All these are Alisteel File 
advantages. 
Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantee you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 


Write for thenewGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Piant: Toronto, Ontario 

Everywhere 


mr ation this coupon to your firm letterhead my 


The General Fireproofing Co., ; 
I Youngstown, Ohio CM 


Please send me without obligation, a copy of I 
| The GF Alisteel Furniture Catalog. 
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Factors in Credit Appraisal 


CREDIT .ANALYSIS. W. C._ Schluter, 
Ph. D. . Prentice-Hall Inc, N. Y., 1925. 
439 pp. $5.00. 

It is difficult for the writer of this 
particular review to maintain the impar- 
tial, coldly critical attitude which is pop- 


3 ularly considered to be proper in connec- 
i tion with 


the appraisal of a new book. 
The fact is that the reviewer read the 


* entire. book in manuscript, and parts of 


it twice, and is frankly enthusiastic about 
it. 

The reasons for this enthusiasm will be 
easily and quickly discovered by credit 
managers who use this book, and there 
will be thousands of them, Dr. Schluter 
has given the credit fraternity the first 
really adequate account of interchange as 
a factor in credit analysis; the first com- 
plete discussion of financial and operating 
ratios from the credit point of view; and 
the first comprehensive treatment of 
budgeting as related to credit problems. 


. Professor Schluter addresses his mes- 
sage to “bank and mercantile credit men, 
business executives, and students and 
teachers of commercial credit.” His pref- 
ace contains two sentences which the re- 
viewer, in his capacity as Director of 
Education and Research of the National 
Association, would like to sky-write in 
letters a mile high: “The complete ana- 
lysis of credit risks is a vast and com- 
plicated subject. Its manifold aspects re- 
quire a thorough knowledge of all the 
social sciences.” There could not be a 
better statement than this of the funda- 
mental need of an educational work such 
as that which has been attempted by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

The opening chapter, “The Approach to 
Credit Risks,” states the general problem 
with remarkable clarity and force. Chap- 
ters II and III are full of meat on in- 
terchange. Then follow important dis- 
cussions of credit risks and the business 
cycle ; neglected elements in credit; and 
the significance of financial statements in 
credit analysis. 

In Chapters VII to XI, inclusive, Dr. 
Schluter presents the fruits of his pio- 
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neering in credit ratio analysis. These 
chapters are based on five basic factors 
in credit: 
1. The source and nature of capital em- 
ployed in the business. 
The uses made of capital invested 
and in its distribution among the 
assets. 
3. The supply and position of working 
capital. 
4. The potential productivity of capital 
and assets. 
5. The rate of fixed expansion. 
Chapter XII is on “‘Credit Aspects of 
the Management of Working Capital.” 
The concluding chapters concern “Credit 
Analysis and Principles of oy 2 
and “Indicators of Collections.” In the 
final chapter the author presents much 
new material, describing types of indexes 
of collection conditions, and their con- 
struction, and illustrating his points in 
popular case-method style. 


This is no primer of credits and col- 


lections. It is a vigorous, man-size, full 
grown treatise on credit risk analysis. For 
credit men who have blundered along 
without understanding the basic principles 
of their calling, it. will be strong meat,— 
perhaps too strong. But for those who 
have mastered the groundwork, and know 
not only what they have to do but why 
they do it, it will be nourishing and 
strength-building food. 


Statistical Methods 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS 
OF ECONOMIC STATISTICS. W. L. 
Crum and A. ©. Patton. A. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago. 1925. 493 pp. $6. 


This volume, admirably printed and 
bound in the increasingly popular “limp” 
cover, is a Harvard-Yale collaboration. 
The authors are William Leonard Crum, 
assistant professor of statistics at Har- 
vard, and Alson Currie Patton, formerly 
instructor in statistics at Yale and now 
connected with the actuarial department 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

The book has been prepared for those 
who are interested in the application of 
statistical methods to economic problems. 
In line with this purpose, the authors have 
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economic statistics almost exclus- 
— for their illustrative material. The 
presentation is designed to enable those 
who do not have extensive mathematical 
training to acquire familiarity with sta- 
tistical processes and a working know- 
ledge of the limitation on the use of such 
processes in economic analyses. - 

There are three main sections, an 
Appendix of seven divisions, and an ade- 
quate Index. Part I deals with statisti- 
cal data; Part II with general analytical 
methods; and Part III on the analysis 
of time series. 

After a general statement of the mean- 
ing and scope of statistics, the authors 
indicate the nature of primary and secon- 
dary data and describe methods of collec- 
tion and compilation. There are two 
chapters on the preparation of general 
and special tables, followed by three chap- 
ters of particular excellence on charting. 
These chapters cover categorical, time 
and frequency series, and the illustrative 
charts have been prepared very effectively 
by Mr. Arne Bruhn of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 


Part II on “General Analytical 
Methods” begins with a chapter on Sum- 
mary Numbers, discussing the general 
properties of averages, types of aver- 
ages, and rates and ratios. Following 
chapters cover averages for frequency 
series, dispersion, the normal law of error, 
and skewness, which never fails to give 
this reviewer a thrill because it really be- 
longs on a map of the English lake district 
rather than in a book on statistics. A 
discussion of correlation in three chapters 
concludes the second section of the book. 

The nature of the material in Part III 
is indicated Lo chapter headings, 
which are: “Relatives and Indexes,” 
“Weighted Index Numbers,” “Secular 
Trend,” “Seasonal Variation,” “Cyclical 
Fluctuations,” “Lagging Correlation and 
Forecasting Sequence,” and “Specialized 
Methods.” 

Readers of the Credit Monthly who are 
laying aside light reading matter for 
next summer’s vacation will not feel 
compelled to include this book in their 
list. But the occasional credit man who 
has developed a taste for statistical work 
will find it an excellent working hand- 
book, containing the answers to many 
questions which are sure to confront him 
as he plods painstakingly ahead. 






































































Addresses Wanted 


ALTERESCO, MORRIS, a tailor, former- 
ly at 69 Second Avenue, New York City. 


ATLAS TRADING COMPANY, operated 
by Leo Jacobson and David Atlas, at 31 
Laning Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


AUSTIN, J. H., formerly of Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


BALLARD DEPARTMENT STORE, op- 
erated by C. Olson, Seattle, Wash. 












by Gardner V. Beckett at 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Now believed 
to be in Florida. 


BELLAND, J. J.. painter and decorator, 
formerly located at 438 Union Street, Hol- 
liston, Mass, Now understood to be 
near Milford, Mass. 


BERNSTEIN, BARNET, formerly of Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the meat and provision 
business. Reported to have moved to 
California, 


BERZNER, S. 6012 Cottage 
venue, Chicago, IIL 


BRENNAN, NEIL P., formerly of Lin- 
oln, Nebraska. Now supposed to be 
Traveling for some stove company of 
Kansas City. 


















Grove 









BECKETT VALUE COMPANY, operated: 


CASON, E. M., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHARLEY’S MEN’S SHOP, operated by 
Charles Olson, Seattle, Wash. 


DANIELS, H. H., formerly of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, later at Los Angeles, Cal. 


DINCIN, ISAAC, operated the White 
House Lunch Company, at 850 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BAD, NIMER, a peddler, formerly of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


EARNEY, MRS. C., formerly of the Im- 
perial Shop, Kulmont, Pa. 


EWING, C. E., formerly of 1400 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FELDMAN, EDEL, formerly doing busi- 
ness at 95 Prince Street, Newark, N. J. 


FITWELL HOSIERY COMPANY, oper- 
ated by Zaveloff & Pearlman, at 387 
Grand Street, New York City. 


FOWLER, CHARLES E., formerly at 36 
Gansvoort Street, New York City. 


FRIEDMAN, SOLOMON, formerly con- 
ducted a drug store at 1802 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIGANTE, A., 110 Willow Avenue, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


GLOBE TRAVELING BAG CORPORA- 
FION, formerly at 403 Broome Street, 
New York City. * 


GOLDBERG, MORRIS A., formerly at 
7340 South Halsted Street, Chicago, IIL 


HANKINS, E. E., formerly in the Home 
Life Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


HURLEY, W. C., formerly of Darlington, 
Kentucky. 


IRBY, JAMES, formerly of Burlington 
Junction, Missouri. 


JACOBSON, T., 1756 
Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


JOHNSON, A. A. formerly of Worth, 
Missouri. 


JOHNSON, M., formerly at 357 Bast 75th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KAMINSKI, J.. formerly located at 1215 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago Heights, IIL 


KLEIN, MILTON B., formerly located at 
9th & Mariposa Street, and later at 601 
South St. Andrews Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Now understood to be in New York. 


LANG J. B. 286 Bast 68rd Street, 
New York City. 


MA HERMAN, 2009 Montrose Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIL 


MAYER, SIDNEY H., formerly connected 
with the Joida Manufacturing Company, 
and located at 248 Lafayette St., 102 Nor- 
folk St., 142 Climton St. and 49 Bast 
Houston St., New York City and at 166 
Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NAPOLI, E., formerly at 346 East 12th 
Street, New York City. 


North California 
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NORFIRTH’S, MRS. PIS, located at 
4853 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NOWA Cc. H., formerly in business 
at Clinton Junction, Wisconsin. 


PARK AVENUE PLUMBING CO., re- 
cently located at aren Nebraska. Re- 
ported to have gone to Florida. 


PUZZO, J. L., formerly of Madera, Cali- 
fornia. 


RAMEH, GEO. H., formerly located at 
1269 53rd Street, Brooklyn, a 


RANDALL, ADIN, operated as the Ran- 
dall Sign Company, at Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. Later located at Deland, Florida. 


RAYFIELD SALVAGE COMPANY, for- 
merly located: at 236 West 55th Street, 
New York City. 


RICH, MEYER, formerly in the station- 
e and cigar business at 4977 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


RIKER, ROBERT, Proprietor of the 
Pearl River Paint & Hardware Supply 
Co., of Pearl River, N. Y. 


ROURKE, W. J., 747 North Main Street, 
Brockton, Mass. Formerly at Dudley 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


SAFFADY, JOS., formerly a peddler at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


SCHOENKERMAN, BERN S., formerly a 
druggist living at 211 Knapp Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Last Reard of 
was an Interne studying medicine at 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, IL 


SEIBPNALER, J., formerly employed b 
the Ramsey Motor Co., at Ottawa. Kan. 


SHELDON, H. J., a contractor and build- 
er, formerly of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Now supposed to be located in Florida. 


ee formerty Pe 
ompany, Inc., at ri 
Street, New York City. — 


pe See = sie some dy , gonhuctes a 
oring business a tz 
vard, Lafayette, Indiana. —— 


TAHMOSH, WM. former! 615 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N J." . 


TURNER, FREDERICK, 233 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


U. 8S. PIE COMPANY, formerly at 1864 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, I 


WALLACE, W. A. & CO., 660 Hast 39th 
Street, Chicago, II. 


WEAKLAND, EDWARD 8H. formerly 
doing business as The World Auto Sup- 
ply Company, at Omaha, Nebraska. 


WHITAKER, ROSCOE, formerly at New 
Burnsides, Ill. Later located at Ledford, 
Tl. and Carrier Mills, II. 


WOLF, BERNARD, former] ft r » 
L. L,'N. Y. ¥ ae 


ZUDER, LOUIS and ANNIE, formerly of 
Leverett, Mass. 


Vernon 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


Conanasenes 


500,000.00 
19,810,623.92 
37,344,079.14 
Lyman Candee, Vice President 

. H. Mulvehill, Vice Pres. & Sec. 

. L. Lindsay, Secretary 
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~an Adjustment Service Statio 


HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- 
"[ ‘iustment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to business in 
every section of the United States. 

Eighty “Service Stations”—there is one near you, or near that 

case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct - personal 

investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
OPPOSITE PAGE: serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
eral character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 
not handling ae serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
—- — ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 
ae ae receiver or trustee; to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them.- (See legend to left.) 
Collection Items are received by a Bureau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all. Each 
claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 
Here is your opportunity to help yourself and serve the cause 
of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infor- 
mation, write the National Adjustment Bureau Department, 
E. Paul Phillips, Manager. 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York 
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your Phone 
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ee State 
3 in, gT.; 
F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Co. 
CALIFORNIA—Los An Los Angeles 
Wholesalers Board of Trade, Higgins Bldg. 


F. C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., David 
Norton, Klein-Norton Co. ) 


Sen Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit -— ~~ © 673 4. - 
Cari O. Retsloff, Mgr.; Pres., M 
Burns, Klauber- Wangenheim Co. (A B) 


San Francisco—Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, 444 Market St., G. W. Brain- 
ard, Seo’y; Pres., W. B. Maxwell, Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne. Not wr * by but 
affiliated with, the S. F. A. of C. (AB) 
‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA-~Washingson— 
| 727 Colorado Bldg. R. Preston Shealey, 
ee Frank W. White, Nat. 


FLORIDA— 

Jacksonville—37 W. Adams St., H. W. Reno, 
Mgr.; J. W. PettyJohn, Covington Co., 

T ee berts Bidg. S. B. O M 
ampea—_ Oo wen, Megr.; 
he M. McLeran, airman, care C. B. 


tt Co. 
QEORGIA.-Atante—500 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. C. L. Williamson, Mgr.; W. 
C. Lovejoy, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 


rman. 

Augusta—313-15 Lamar Bldg. W. B. Oliver. 
Mgr.; Julian M. Smith, Smith Bros. Co., 
Chairman. 

Savannah—Box 1316, L. R. Buckner, Mgr.; 


Office 


Pres., 







































amen, C. M. Chandler, Jr., I. Epstein 
Bldg. H. L. Streeter, Mgr.; R 
Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., 38 So. 
Chairman. 
Decatur—220 Milliken Bidg. H . S. MeNulta, 
INDIANA—Evansville—607-610 Old National 


& Bros. " 
IDAHO—Boise—Boise City National Bank 
. N. David- 
son, Chairman, Davidson & Co. 
ILLINOIS—Chi Suite 944, Ist 
Dearborn St. Mear., 
, BA Evans; C. D. Craig, Horine & 
Bowey Co., 
Mgr.; Chairman, A. J. Murray, McClel- 
land Grocery Co. (A B) 
Bank Bidg. C. Howard Saberton, Mer. ; 
A. W. ‘artig, Chairman, care Hartig 


Plow Company. 
Pee, Peoples Bank ie Y 
Wright, een, a 


son, ae vans Co. 
South as M. S. Bidg. G. W. 
Seybold, M . H, Heiman, Kawneer 
Mfg. Co., fles, Mich., President. 
10WA—Cedar Rapids—902 American Trust 

Bldg., B. D. Silliman, Mgr.; Geo. La- 

gl Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co., Chair- 


Davenport—First Nat. Bank Bldg. H. B. 
Betty, Mgr.; Pree. - P. Peterson, Peter- 
son Paper Co. B) 

Des Moines—812 Galley i? Bank Bldg. 
Don E. Neiman, Met E. Wright, Cen- 
tury Lumber Co. hairman 

Ottumwa— Phoenix Trust Bldg. Wm. A. 





















Hunt, Mer. 
Sioux Ci 1 Trimble Bldg. J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mer.. P. Lucey, Asst. Mer.; 











Chairman, M. C. Lange, Knapp & Spencer 


Co. 
eo First National Bank 
B . E. Garrison, Mgr. ; B. House, 
Chair care Lehmann Higginson Gro- 
cery Company. (RB) 
KENTUCKY —Lexington—412 Fayette Te 
Bank Bldg. John D. Allen. an** 
Stofer, Egalite-Wilson Co. 
Louisville—3rd Floor, os on Gide. 
Schneider, Mgr.; V. imbel, 
Ballard & Ballard. a 
LOUISIANA—New Orleans—608 Louisiana 
Bidg. J. Bartlette, Supt.; George 
Albert Mackie Co. 
WARY LAND—Baltimore—I. L. Morningstar. 
a Mgr., 301 West Redwood St, H. W. 
ennett. Chairman, care Baltimore Assn. 
Credit Men. (A) 
WASBACHUSETTS—Boston-—136 Federal St. 
H. A, Whiting, Sec’y., Charles Fletcher, 
Chairman, care Cumner Jones Co. (B) 






































S. J. 


airman, 







































MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National 
Bank Bldg. L, E. Deeley, Mgr.; Chas. 
E. French, Chairman, care Cadillac Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Grand Rapids—450 Houseman Bldg. H. L. 
Boggs, Sec’y-Mgr.; H. E. Rhodes, Rhodes 
Mig. Co., man, 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Bu- 
reau, Inc., 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. E. G 
Robie, Mgr.; C. H. Whitmore, Chairman, 
Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co. (B) 

Minneapolis—See St. Paul. 

St. Paul—The Northwest Jobbers 
Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg., St Paul, 
Minn.; W. C. Rodgers, Mgr.; Pres., C. D. 
MacLaren, care Farwell Ozmun Kirk Com- 
pany. (B) 


MISSOURE—Kpnees City—315 Hall B 
E. Adam, Mgr.; Chairman, J. 
Rae eer Baker Grocery Co., Kan- 
sas City, M 
St. Louis—-510 ‘Locust St. Orville Living- 
ston, Mgr.; Chairman, W. E. Tarlton, 
Brown Shoe Co. 


MONTANA-WYOMING A. C. M.—Billings 

—Meredith Davies, Mgr.; Box 1184, W. 

A. Blume, Russell- Miller Milling Co., Pres. 

Great Falls—Northern Montana Association 

of Credit Men, 215-17 Ford Bldg. C. L. 

Voelker, Manager; E. L. Strobehn, Chair- 
man, Montana Flour Mills. 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—411 Wilkinson Bldg. G. P. Horn 
Mer.; Chairman, J. W. McCauley, Beebe 
& Runyan Furniture Co. 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—North Jersey Asso 
ciation of Credit Men, 760 Broad St, 


Credit 


Room 11. G. A. Boyce, Megr.; A. C. 
oo Chairman, Johnston & Murphy. 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—704-705 Erie County 
Bank Bldg. L. E. Chandler, Mer.; Ira 
D. Johnson, Chairman, care Wm. H. 


Walker & Co. 
New York City—320 Broadway, M. W. 
Clark. Mer.; H. B. Reader, Chairman, Can 


non Mills, Inc., New York City. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—17 So. Col- 


lege St., L. S. Sloop, Mgr. 
OH1O—Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank 

Bldg. John L. Richey, Mgr.; Edw. G 

Schultz me L. K. LeBlond Ma 

chine Tool Co. 

Clavelend-322 Rosinewrs 3 Bldg. Hugh Wells 
Mgr. ; A Chairman, ec Foote- 
Burt Co. 


Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg. 
J. E. Fagan, Mgr.; Chairman, 

Toledo—National Bldg. Geo. B. Cole, M 

: Davidson, Chairman, Davidson 

umber Co. 

Youngstown—1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 
H. B. Doyle, Mgr.; Chas. Johnson, Chair- 
man, The Rose & Johnson Co. B) 


ORLAROR A Ceems bs a og Ter- 
minal Arcade Bl L. Smith, Mgr.. 
Chairman, J. C. w Morris & 

Tulsa—420-21° Central Natl. Bank Bldg. V 
P. Wilson, Mgr.; J. H. Mitchell, care of 
Goodner-Mitchell ‘Co. 

OREGON—Portland—4671 Pittock Bldg. G. W. 
Ingram, Mgr.; Executive Secretary, W. 
R ; E. Don Ross, National Director, 

care Irwin Hodson Co., Chairman. 


PRRNSTE VANS Ase Lae Val- 
ley Association g Credit Men, 403 Hun- 
sicker Bidg., J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Geo. 
T. Haskell,’ Chairman, care Bethlehem 
Brick Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Johnstown—Box 905. R. } Coen. ong 
Roy G. Wertz, Edw. 
Chairman. 


Philadelphia—1502-1512 North Amato 
Bldg. David A. Longacre, Mgr.; Jno. T 
Brown, Jr., Chairman, Haines, "Jones 
Cadbury Co. 


es Chamber Commerce 

Bldg. M. Oliver, Mgr. ; + M. Weikal, 
Sean care A, J. Logan Co. 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence—313 Provi- 
dence Gas Co. Bldg. R. S. Potter, Chair- 
man, Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Mgr., G. E. Ray, (A) 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers 
Bldg. U. C. Bentley, Mgr.; Perry Woods, 
Pearce, Woods Co., Chairman. 

TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—809 Broad St. J. 
H. McCallum, Mgr.; D. L. Lewis, Miller 


Bros. Co., Chairman. 
Knoxville—American ane oo Bldg. 
W. E. te M Bickley, 
Bickley Clo. iy. 


Memphis—668 oe Bldg. E. N. Dietler. 


Mer.; H. L. Moore, Chairman, Moore & 
Hyde. (B) 

Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. 
Warwick, Mgr.; Chairman, C.: P. Wilson, 


Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co. 
TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, Mgr.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod. 120 
East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. 
Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Credit 
Interchange Bureau, ag 724-25 Santa Fe 
Bldg. Vernor Hall, Mgr.; a H, Dollison, 

Chairman, Perkins D. G. 


El Paso—Tri-State pecectinanie of Credit Men 


622-3 Caples Bldg. James Neeson, Acting 
mer. Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & 
o. 


Houston—315-6 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chas. De Sola, Megr.; Chairman, M. R. 
Robson, The Schuhmacher Co. 


San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank 
Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Megr.; Chair- 
a le Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Inter Mountain As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. T. O. Sheckell, Megr.; Chairman 
Robert Peel, Symns-Utah Gro. Co. 

ha a a ag Lynch _ Bldg. 
S. H. Wood, Mer.; Mrs. M. A. Blair, 
Asst. Mgr. ; Chairman, J. M. Funkhauser, 
Gilbert Gro. Co. 

Norfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 1210 Nat'l Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. Shelton N. Woodard. 
Mer. Chairman, M. S. Payne, Kingan 


Richmond—518 State & City a ie 
. P. Abernethy, oe, re. 
iams, Williams’ & Reed Ine. ; : ailines, 
C. S. Fensom, Watkins- Cotreil’ Co. 
WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Association, 314 Colman Bldg. H. S. 


— Sec’y- Treas.; Pres., J. A. Taylor, 
Chas. Hi. Lilly Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 


718 Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle, Mgr.; Pres. 
J. W. Graham, J. W. Graham Co. 
Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of Tacoma. 

802 Tacoma Bldg. FE. B. Lung, Sec’y- 
Mgar.; Pres., W. L. Fitzpatrick, Tacoma 
Gas & Fuel So. (B) 

WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Union Bank Bldg. U. R. Hoffman, Mar. ; 
an. S Gribble, Waldo Candy 


Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1026 Fourth Ave. £. V. Town- 
shend, Mer.: Chairman, C. B. Park. 
Fister-Thornburg Hdwe. Co. 

ee, Cia Wills Bide 
H 


Nimlos, Mgr.; Chairman M. J. 
ob’ E. P. Pahl Co. 


Bay—Northern Wiseonsin- Michi 
cM. Kellogg National Bank Bile. 
c: Ww. Shekey, Mer.; irman, Jokn 
Rose, Kellogg National Bank. 
Oshkosh—Room 6-7. 76 Main St. Chas. D. 
Breon, Mgr.: Geo. Altendorf. Giant Grip 
Mfg. Co 
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You Can Know... 


If you 
have 


ED. PILSBURY 
Secretary 

B. Rosenberg & Sons 
(Manufacturers of Shoes) 
New Orleans, La. 


“A Credit Interchange Bureau report 
carrying National Clearance showed 
(name and address omitted), over-buy- 
ing and spreading purchases in an un- 
justified manner. We, on the strength 
of your report, regardless of reported 
responsibility declined a $1700.00 order. 
The firm failed sixty days from that 
date. 


“This saving is directly traceable to 
your service. It is only one of the many, 
many instances we can enumerate. 


“I am aware of no better medium than 
the Credit Interchange Bureaus for de- 
tecting over-buying or exceedingly 
slow pay.” 


Mi tece, 


JOHN W. MILBURN 
Secretary-Treasurer 

The H. A. Seinsheimer Co. 
(Mfgrs. of Clothing) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“We have recently had an opportunity of 
ee to a thorough test your Credit 
nterchange Bureau Service, and we 
hardly feel it would be fair to you to not 
express our thorough satisfaction of the 
service we have been receiving. 


“As you know, the National Association 
of Credit-Men’s Bureau is the only means 
we have today of securing Interchange in- 
formation, and from all our previous ex- 
perience with other agencies, we are frank 
to say that we believe the Credit Men’s 
Association is now giving prompter service 
and more information than any of the 
others, and we feel it our duty to 
give the highest recommendation to a 
service of this kind.” 


FACTS—and facts 
alone! The only basis 
on which credit can be 
granted or refused. 


Juveuc credits is a hazardous 
business. For there are so 
many things which affect a 
firm’s responsibility, their de- 
sirability as a credit risk. The 
fact that they discount their 
invoices with one or two firms 
is no assurance that they dis- 
count with all. 


Facts—the only basis on 
which credit can be granted or 
refused—must be available. 


And facts are made avail- 
able through the Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus. The country’s 
credit authorities—the men 
who are outstandingly success- 
ful in credit work—use Inter- 
change reports. 


On the following pages are 
the unbiased opinions of credit 
men who know. And they 
know because they have facts. 


Phone or write 
your local Bureau 
or Association or 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
of CREDIT MEN 


41 Park Row - - New York 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
510 Locust St. - St. Louis 


. 


Interchange Reports 


W. A. GIVEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
The Pittsburgh 
Dry Goods Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The National Association of Credit 
Men was organized primarily for the 
protection of its members against loss 
of Capirat through bad debts, and 
the principal means by which this was 
to be effected, was the exchange among 
its members of information in regard 
to mutual customers, including figures 
from their ledger showing actual busi- 
ness transactions. 


“The establishment of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus, which is practically 
the only channel through which this 
kind of information—this kind which 
most credit men regard as indispens- 
able to successful credit granting can 
be obtained, is in my estimation the 
strong right arm of the Association’s 
activities, and should be supported and 
used to the utmost limit by every 
business house.” 


J. E. WOODMANSEE 
Treasurer 


Richards & Conover 
Hardware Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


“We can site specific instances where 
accounts wouid ice developed into a 
loss had it not been for information ob- 
tained from Interchange reports. 


“Likewise we can recall many specific in- 
stances where new business has been de- 
veloped in volume, as a result of the data 
supplied us by your Bureau. 


“‘We strongly advocate a greater use of 
the Credit Interchange Bureaus, believing 
it will very materially reduce the present 
direct rr which has become very 
burdensome. The steady growth and many 
improvements of your service should com- 
mand its use by every progressive firm.” 


Filo 





